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an or the Companion. |laughing her gay laugh, “you would just die 
,” THE THREE GRACES, AND THE | laughing, if you could peep in and see how we 
rs THREE DIS-GRACES. ‘torment that silly baby.” 
By Julia A. Eastman. | Bruno opens wide a pair of great black eyes, 
IN. They were Bess, and Jess, and Christine. | that shine out from a face white with many 
as Christine and Jess once stood for the space of ape me ene. % y td 
thirty seconds, holding a wreath in the air over a me about it,’’ he says. : 
ice, the head of Bess. It was the tableau of “The Well, I wish I could, but it’s too good to bez , 
Three Graces.’”’ Hence their first title. As to told. One day we all have bad coughs, and we. « 
00, the second, you can decide for yourself how far sit there and cough, and cough as solemnly as& 
¢ they deserved it. | a please. Then Miss ——— > 
It was a gray October day. Clouds hung low, fi hy Peay Os, Jess? : ys : 
le, and frowned darkly. The weather threatened O, that’s Kittery corrupted. We call her 3 1 
rac- rain and failed to achieve it, and was all the Bell-the-cat,,too. Her name is so unfortunately- a 1 
hel more disagreeable in consequence. A long sulk nent for puns, you know.” ore 
en- is always more depressing than a short seold. Tes, says Bruno, rather dryly. Qa; 
Z The girls were leaning up against the little fence “She says, looking at me, who cough the loud- 3 1 
wil of the little Glen school-house. They were very est, ‘You have a bad cold, have you not, Miss B 
good-looking girls, as good looks go, and as oe ? . =, 
as girls go. No, for looking good, that you know | | No’m,’ I say, ‘not a cold. I’m subject to a 
ty. means quite another thing. It was Chriss, who, cough. I’m afraid it is becoming chronic.’ 
3 ae 
ree her toe burrowing in the dust, her ehin lifted in- | “Then Chriss laughs, and Bess observes that mt 
— | ‘ . 7 2 a 
to the air, burst out vehemently,— | ther cough is sympathetic.’ ” 3 
“T couldn’t like her if I would.” | | “Then another day,” chimesin Bess—for Chriss ~ 
ch, “Bah! I wouldn’t if I could,” cried Jess. | y y Hy is silent, for she sees something portentous in 
2998 “J said I wouldn’t like ho days before I ever her brother’s eyes—“there is a mouse or two 
= heard who she was,” croaked on | Se eye ee ee a running loose about the floor. Missy is nervous 
Bess was pretty, Jess witty, Chriss wise. | lation burnt before them? To remember all this | had a nature like your poor mother’s, you could | 2bout ae and ones yer eee and nage 
for Per contra, Bess was a little vain, Jess not a! oniy yesterday, and then to-day to come back to | not find sunshine in a life like this.” |ona bench. Once there was pepper on the stove, 
“4 little wilful, and Chriss more obstinate than the | the little school-house, musty, leathern-covered | The young girl stepped back out of reach ‘of — ues prssavee ne werd “ +s 9 - 
woman who can “render a reason.” | Virgils,—and this little teacher! | her mother’s eyes, and for an instant her face = bs erate 0 ve : i re me d 4 ell con- 
It waa recess. .Two little gira wore playing, “I'm just wretched,” ¢sighed Dess.;, “Mis Agnew white, seemed fairly drawn with pain, | ed down somewhere, and we all laugh, and 
fure graces. The door stood open. Inside, against a Courtney is on the steamer now.” The next, a cheery voice said,— | “e, and om t imagine how it came there. ; 
> rear window of the little school-room, a figure “My father says Miss Courtney—Mrs. Rhea—| “O, mamma, let me get you your little senor | Then by-and-by the bell is found away oh 
ine was outlined, the figure of a girl less tall than is ‘a born empress,’ said Chriss. ‘To think we | of wine-jelly now. It will be so cool and nice,” hog a Me = . ee oo =a 4 
ollee- Bess, less heavy than Chriss, and scarcely a year sha’n’t see her for a year!’ and she was out of the room with quick, alert | | i Loe “y aint cute nit. She’s sar “3 
Bulle older than Jess. | To think of this infant in her place!” added | step; not so quick, however, as to lose the mur- | /ittle goosie. O, there are fifty tricks we play 
. s he lay of our li d nobod 
It was the new teacher. She was very new— | Jess. mured words,— there every day of our lives; and nobody ever 
ass. a | " 
sum only three hours old, the teacher portion of her.| You see how they persuaded themselves that} “The poor child. She has no idea of any | does them, you know; that is, nobody ever gets 


found out. 


— It was of course she about whom we have heard | loyalty to Miss Courtney involved coldness | wound which wine-jelly will not medicine.” Now don't you think we have fun?" 
the girls talking. I am glad she couldn’t hear. | towards Miss Kittery. They never stopped to| The suffering, broken-spirited woman saw| °°*S inaghed. | Brano id not. "He just ent foe- 
The face against the pane was very white. The | think how hard might be the new teacher’s life; | only the sunshine in the face of her child. Bell | ward in his chair, one hand on his crutch, and his 
Ger eyes and thedrooping mouth showed a desire to | never noticed how small was the finger which | | would have endured all tortures of the inquisi- | raped ation ine Seas ae ee ““r" oe 
ser cry. But the brave little chin looked as if about | pointed out the letters for Panzy Frear’s roving | tion, rather than have had her mother see w ap PH tell you what I think,” he said. “I think 


yi. to say, “I'll kill you if you do, now.” | eyes; small to work the work of life. | the night and the stars saw a few hours later; a | Y°" —e to be trounced, every blessed one of 

many “I should hate anybody in Miss Courtney’s; The three girls, arm-in-arm, strolled village- | little figure convulsed with sobs, a covered sh — “ , 

ove place,” Bess was saying outside. | ward an hour later. Their buttoned boots kept | and eyes weeping great hot tears into the one} Freunond, whatever the word might seeps 

Ann Gates drawled, “Is that reasonable?” | brisk step, their laugh rang merrily out across | | pillow, (its mate had become a sofa-cushion for conveyed oe definite significance to the trio, for 

raft “Don’t you preach, Ann,” and Bess half shut | the lake. Its echo reached the other bank, where | the invalid,) while a smothered voice wailed its Wey _ quite still, as though struck ey 

da her big eyes. | a little figure, in the simplest of mourning dress- | little wail to the friendly darkness. we eens ree rae oye 7 — 

- Mark “Reasonable!’’ cried Chriss. ‘When old Mr. | es, was tripping along. | “O, they don’t like me, I see it in their faces, | tie girl gory 8 ane a og a og te 

— Day was dismissed, I heard Mrs. Dea, Wilder} Miss Kittery’s path took her away from the | and I did so want them to love me. I can never | fe ge Sadan can See siete e ais. 

uagists tell my mother, ‘She never would like another | town, It wound down the shore, round an arm | do any thing with those girls, if they look at me | : : a 4 

wis minister the longest day she lived, if it was only | of the lake, to where a small, unpainted house | with such cold eyes. O, I’m so sorry. What| graces! I bas you disgrace yourselves an 

iness to spite Esquire Mac, and the rest, that sent off | stood in the shadow of Lombardy poplars. | will become of mother and Charlie?” | your families. : we 

Out. Mr. Day.’ We're as reasonable as that, I| One pause, and only one, the new teacher! Just at that instant, in a boarding-school fifty | Bruno, you see, was an invalid; and a petted 

y ite guess,” | made. It was just before she reached the house, | miles away, Charlie was lying broad awake, in- son in this house. He had grown up to say what 
: “No one sent off Miss Courtney, Chriss.” | and it was for what? Simply to force a smile | | forming Dick Stone that “his sister Bell was just he chose. He was a fine, manly fellow, however, 





“You’d have done it if you could, Ann. You | 
never liked her, but she was splendid all the | 
same, and she was teacher here five years. Who | 
supposes we’re going to get used to anybody else | 
all at once.”’ 


with the nicest sense of honor. Now his words 
came fast and furious, and only his sister found 
voice to answer him by-and-by, that ‘Teachers 
| were fair game.” 


| into her face. She had learned to do that, poor | the best girl anywhere along shore.” 
| thing. 
“Well, dear?”’ she asked. 
Was that the tired, white-faced teacher whom | 


And that | 
very evening my three graces had held a meet-| 
| ing, and decided on their course of action for the 
| term. 








| we saw only a moment since, dragging heavy| Four weeks had gone by, and such weeks as “Nonsense. What can a young gitt like this 
“And such a body!” from Jess. | feet up the path? See her brisk step, her bright | they had been to the new teacher, I should be | 07° do — you oldest scholars? And I tell 
“Miss Courtney was splendid.” Bess smacked | eye. sorry to be required to describe. Possibly some YOU she’s no goose * all. She was the best. 
her lips as though Miss Courtney had been some-| The palest, most attenuated of old ladies sits | dim idea of their character may be gained from | §holar in Dr. Mather’s school, and Aunt Fan 
thing good to eat. |in an easy-chair, and smiles a weak, half-smile | the chat of the girls themselves. ; told me only to-day how she is slaving herself 
“You were one of her bridemaids,” said Ann. | at her daughter’s entrance. They had been playing croquet on the lawn at | half to death to support eed sick mother and to 
“You were not,”’ retorted Bess. | “QO, it has been the longest, saddest day,” she | Mr. Cragin’s, until it grew too dark for play, wap her rene at en. ¢ 
Miss Courtney had been married only yester- | moaned. and now they were grouped about on the piazza, a didn’t know that,” said Jess, rather meekly, ’ 
ON, day. She had always been a popular teacher.| “O, I’m sorry. But, dear, we wont think of | around Bruno’s wheeled chair. Mr. Cragin was’ — why oe wears that one old dress for- 
—4 She was always kind, never familiar with any | that any more. I’m come home to comfort | father of Chriss. Bruno was her lame brother, manent: answered Chriss. 7 ‘ 
AC. one. She had a certain stately calm of manner you.’ and her two years senior. While Bess persisted, Anyhow, she has mis- 
NYY. which the girls admired, and therefore she had, “As though it were possible to comfort one in| Though it was November, it had been a mild taken her vocation.” , 
r Print been to them their Zenobia, Dido, Margaret of | trouble such as mine. .How can you speak in| day, with blue haze trailing along the hills, and| There was a sensation at the school-honse next 
ie Anjou, their any and every historical female of | that way, Bell?” a tender mist veiling the river-levels. morning. How the scholars stared, and the 
9-1 queenly presence. Naturally the trio were more! “Yes, mamma; but I’ve so many things to tell| “Miss Courtney—Mrs. Rhea, I mean—is in | teacher blushed when Bruno . Peay 
Check , than ever enthusiastic over this lady to-day. you. I have sixteen scholars, and there are some | Southern France, now,” said Jess. “We shall | stopped at the door, and Bruno himself, with his 
Ls {lad there not been a grand wedding, of which | of the sweetest faces among them. There is a| soon have letters from her.” man to help him, lighted from it. 
int tie bri’ was star, and they her satellites? Had | little darling with such blue eyes, named Panzy.| “Only to think of her staying at Pauall win-| “I am coming here to study my history and 
ae they- jt sailed down the church aisle under | Pretty, isn’t it?” A faint smile. “Then you’ve | ter,” said Chriss, looking off at the moon. my French with you, if you’re willing, Miss Kit- 
on 60 glanc.ag lights, to the music of the “Wedding | no idea how lovely the view is from the west| “Only think of our going to school to that/ tery,” he said, O so respectfully. There he 
= March? Had they not, by the bounty of Mr. | windows across the lake. It will make an ex-| white-faced infant all winter,’’ quoth Bess, whose | stood, cap in hand, and that look in his eyes 
ceipt of Rhea, the rich bridegroom, been attired in train | quisite picture. I’m going to sketch it, .some day | reflections always came back to the first person | which meant more than any thing else, a chival- 
y X.Y dresses, to the ravishment of all beholders? | before the leaves fall. It will be delightful.” singular, wherever they started. rous protection towards the little teacher. Be- 
Had they not been flattered and complimented, | “O Bell,” moaned the querulous voice. “It’s| “I know it, Bess; but I do believe Pussy-Cat | hind that look was another, which “the three 
set up on pedestals, and had the incense of adu- so easy for you to throw off all trouble. If you | has the worst of it, O, Bruno,” burst out Jess, 


dis-graces” well recognized in Brano’s eyes, It 





was the look of a boy who had grown up to have | Does 


what he liked, and who liked his own way. Ow- 
ing to the best and smartest of mothers, that | 


way was usually a pretty good one. | 


my own wheeled-chair wherever I go. Can I 
have it placed here?” 

“Here” was next Miss Kittery’s own desk, and 
facing the whole school. Jess wrote one word 
on her slate, and held it up for Chriss to read. 

“Check-mated.” 

Miss Kittery had been frightened when Bruno 


any one who reads this fancy that a | tion of stolid inattention to the active belligeren- 
is but a stone, or a machine to whom | cy of the shed and firing of stones. 


| anxiety that has killed her.’ ” 
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teacher 
gratitude and appreciation are nothing? | 


It was of no more use to attempt direct teach- 


“Girls!” cried Chriss, next morning, to Bess | ing with him. Bible stories and Bible personag- 
“Pm ashamed to trouble you so much,” he and Jess, when she found them on the piazza, | es were all, according to his account, more famil- 
said to Miss Kittery, “but I am obliged to take , waiting for the report from the invalid. ‘We | iar already to him than household words. 


have been brutes! Worse, we’ve been heathens, | 


murderers! I tell you that poor dear has broken , 
her heart almost over our wicked performances. | 
And now Dr. Lane says, ‘If she dies, it will be 





“Killed her!” 
“Yes. The doctor is afraid she wont get well. 





“Sho!” facing me with unwinking eyes. 
‘“‘What’s the use o’ talkin’ tome? Belshazzar? 
We call him Beltzoover. Same man. I know 
the whole lot of them. Keeps a tavern out on 
the pike.” 

After he had heard one day the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, with his back turned, I noticed the 


came to her school-room that day. She had | He told mother something about ‘cerebral excite- | tears were in his eyes, and thought I had found 


feared more mischief, “Just for fun.” But Bru- | 
no had opened his eyes full towards her, had | 
shown her an honest face, and she had not been 
long in finding the sympathy in it. The boy was | 
seventeen, and for this, and many other reasons, | 
respected by the girls. Not one of them dared | 
_ trouble the teacher while those keen eyes were 
upon her, and Bruno’s coming marked an era in 
the school. | 

“Anyhow,” said Jess, after two days under | 
the new regime, ‘‘it’s not much of a teacher who 
has to get help from outside. If she had been | 
’cute, she could have righted things herself.” | 

“Nonsense,” cried Bruno. “I tell you, Miss | 
Kittery is the best French teacher I ever had, | 
and she is just as nice as she can be; but there 
isn’t the woman living—father says there isn’t— | 
who, being no older than Miss Kittery, could | 
have come into a place where girls had deter- | 
mined beforehand to hate her, and could do any | 
better than she has done.” 

“Well, I do really think she’s nice,” said 
Chriss 

“And I, too,” quoth Jess. 

Bess was silent. She would not throw down 
her arms. She “wasn’t going to be conquered 
by a boy.” After the rest had grown fonder of 
sweet Miss Kittery than they had been of Miss 
Courtney, she still frowned and pouted. 

But there soon came a day when, at recess, 
Bess was standing at an open window,—old win- 
dows they were, and very heavy,—Bess was 
flinging a ball back and forth into the yard. 

Suddenly there was a shock, a spring, a ery. 
“What was it?” exclaimed Chriss, and Miss Kit- 
tery was scen standing against the wall, white 
faced, her hand on her head, while Bess jumped 
away, and the window was shut. 

“What was it?” 

“Nothing,” gasped the teacher; “only I saw 
the window was going to fall onher. I’ve hurt 
my head—a little.” 

That was it. The young teacher, quick of 
thought and hand, standing near, had darted for- 
ward in time to save the heavy sash from crash- 
ing down on Bess’ head. But she herself had re- 
ceived a blow in her forehead, and an hour later 
she fell forward on her face, in the middle of a 
Latin recitation. 

That night Miss Kittery was raving in wild de- 
lirium. Up and down the dim, shadow-haunted 
hall of her father’s house, Chriss paced for hours 
through the darkness, and listened to a quick, 
eager voice talking fast. They had brought the 
teacher to this house, as being the nearest. Mrs. 
Kittery was lying in the great guest-chamber, its 
grandeur going far to console her for her daugh- 
ter’s illness. From the “blue room” it was that 
Chriss heard,— 

“T'm sure I could teach them,— those girls;—if 
they would only love me. I'm only a little girl 
myself, It’s so hard for me to bear their cold 
locks. O, I wish they wouldn’t hate me so, 
Chriss and the rest.” 

Chriss felt something tug at her heart, and she 
choked down a dry sob, She never cried save 
when she was angry. Now it was “sorrow more 
than anger.” 

“Panzy, little Panzy,” the voice wandered on. 
“You . ve ine, sweet? Let me whisper it to you. 
Dr, Mather, my own dear old teacher, told me, 
‘Your scholars will love you, my child, and that, 
with a teacher, is half the battle.’ But they 
don’t, Panzy. I can’t make them fond of me, 
and I do try so hard to be kind. O, why did 
God make me so that people can’t love me? To 
think of living years and years, and no one lov- 
ing you, ever at all. O dear,—I’m so tired. 
Will my scholars never love me, I wonder? I 
could bear it if it weren’t for Charlie and poor 
mother, But Charlie thinks I’m nice, and papa 
used to praise me, O, papa, papa!” 

Poor child, The old impression of cold eyes, 
hard faces, averted looks, was strong before her 
now. Once, when the chamber-door was opened 
wide, Chriss caught an instant’s glimpse of the 
flushed, appealing face, the eyes so full of sad- 
ness, and it burst on her in full force how this 
girl-woman had been toiling on, bearing with 
them through those weary weeks, and all the 
while her heart had been “breaking for a little 
love.” 





ment,’ told her that if Miss Kittery had been 

well, the blow of the window wouldn’t have in- 

jured her much. It’s just our wickedness. I tell 
you, Jess, I wish you’d beat me till you half 

killed me. I believe it would feel good. Just to 

think how we have acted!” 

“I never supposed she really cared,” said Jess. 

“And we were only in fun,’’ added Bess. 

“Fun for us. Death for her,’’ answered Chriss. 
“T know one thing. If she does get well she’ll 
find another kind of a Chriss Cragin to deal 
with.” 

“And another Bess Maynard; for, O girls, I 
was the worst one of all. I stood out so, and 
was so hateful, and then—to think,” Bess turned 
pale, “she did it for me. That crashing window 
might have killed me.” 

Experience gives hard lessons sometimes, does 
she not? 

But this one was learned. Miss Kittery did 
not die. She came back to the little school one 
April day, when there were festoons of ground 
pine about her desk and her chair, and when the 
whole air was sweet with pink, shell-tinted ar- 
butus. 

“We did it for you, we three,” said Chriss. 

Thus the three dis-graces redeemed their char- 
acter, 

For the Companion. 
PHONZ. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Phonz, on being questioned, gave his name as 
Alphonzo William Blake. Some of the boys on 
the back benches shouted out, “Beefsteak Bill.” 

There were no plain Joes nor Marys in my 
class in that Sunday school. There were plenty 
of Clarence Edwards and Victoria Regina’; and 
one, the raggedest and dirtiest of all, I remember 
was christened La Belle. 

The fathers of most of them “ran the river,” 
and the mothers, I suppose, must have beguiled 
the time of their absence with the novels of the 
Ledger, and given names to their children with 
the same feeling that made Regina and La Belle 
now deck their dolls’ houses with bits of feather 
and “chayny,” and make believe they were 
queen’s palaces. 

As for Phonz, Beefsteak may not have been a 
classical name, but it was appropriate. His skin, 
and hair, and eyelashes were alike fiery red, and 
there was a crust of black here and there, as if 
the sirloin had been scorched in the broiling. 

On the first two or three Sundays he sat astride 
of the window-sill, occasionally mounting a shed 
outside and firing pebbles in at the boy who was 
reading. 

Very soon, however, the hymns proved too 
strong an attraction for Phonz, who prided him- 
self on his voice. He came inside, and took the 
| foremost place, roaring out in a deep bass the 
| lugubrious selections of which our leader was 
fond. 

“Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound!” and 
“When Dives from the flames,” were Alphonzo’s 
especial favorites, and these he delivered with 
unction, closing his eyes, and rocking to and fro 
on his heels. 

I do not remember that in the three months of 
his tuition he ever paid me the deference of the 
slightest attention, or gave any sign, however re- 
mote, of having heard a word, excepting once, 
when the clergyman, in examining the school, 
asked,— 

“With what was the earth covered at first, be- 
fore light was made?” 

One boy replied, “Water,” another, “Dark- 
ness,” but Phonz triumphantly shouted, “In- 
juns!” 

He seemed to have tacitly taken on himself the 
post of policeman for the class. 

“They’re a bad lot,” he said to me one day. 
“Mizzabul wharf-rats. I know ’em. Women 
can’t do nothin’ with them.” 

After that he gave himself up to watching 
them with a‘vindictive eye of authority; and the 
slightest rebuke from me to one of them was in- 
stantly enforced by a punch in the head, or, after 
that was stopped, by a poke in the ribs. 

Remonstrance and punishment were alike im- 





the way to his heart at last. But presently I 
overheard him detailing the whole story to a 
crowd outside as having happened to a friend of 
his own, “Joe Lickens, up in Steubenville.’’ 
Never, I believe, was such a gift and faculty 
of lying conferred on any mortal as on Phonz. 
He left the school to “run the river” as cabin- 
boy or deck-hand, I forget which, on a small 
stern-wheel boat. Running the Ohio River is 


virtues. J was not surprised, therefore, to learn 
in a month or two that Alphonzo was in jail on 


tor. 
cuffs which it had been necessary to put on him. 

“T’most got out last night,” he said, coolly. 
now to keep order. 


behave to women.” 


out now and then to the light. 


Southern army. 


sided by accident rather than choice. 


stint. 
an old, mangy, wretched cur that he called U.S. 


passers-by. 
soon. I’m sorry for him.” 


course meddled with. 
drove U. S. into the gutter at his leisure. 


unusually silent. 


search of him. 


plates of soup, sweet cakes, &c., &c. 


glances from side to side. 
some partner in iniquity hidden in the stable. 


the Ohio River. 
of Ohio. 


smile for the free State than the slave. 


one arm and a bundle in the other. 
pointing across the river. 


your color.” 
eyes to the hills, holding her baby closer. 


were bleeding and swollen. 
“How shall I cross the river?” she said. 
“There’s a ferry. 
in the mornin’. 





practicable. They drove Phonz, from his posi-! 


He’ll ask no questions.” 


not calculated to develop the gentler graces or 


account of a fight in which he had come off vic- 


When I went to see him he was in no whit 
ashamed of the dark, narrow cell, nor the hand- 


‘Well, how’s that mizzabul lot? Nobody there 
None of ’em knows how to 


There was a queer, raw notion of chivalry un- 
der all Phonz’s brutishness, which forced itself 


Before he was released the war had begun. 
Phonz had found employment in a stable oppo- 
site my window, and it was easy to perceive from 
the first that his sympathies were witl: the South. 
The town was on the border of a slave State 
where every family was divided against itself, 
the staid elders usually remaining staunch to the 
Union, the young men escaping to join the 


As for Phonz’s class, who knew little more of 
the issues involved than could be gathered from 
half-a-dozen popular catch-words and songs, they 


Phonz betrayed his feelings by roaring, “The 
Bonny Blue Flag” and “My Maryland” without 
He had also a couple of dogs, a lordly 
Newfoundland, which he named Jeff Davis, and 


“T don’t let ’em fight,” he would explain to 
“This old un would get licked too 


Political convictions of this sort nobody of 
“My Maryland” resound- 
ed through the streets day by day, and Jeff Davis 


One day, however, I noticed that Phonz was 
He went about his combing 
and currying with a grave, sullen air, looking 
behind him at times as though he feared (what I 
thought not unlikely) that a police officer was in 


Phonz carried on a friendly intercourse with 
our kitchen cabinet, consising on his part of odd 
jobs and errands, and on theirs of occasional 
On this 
day I saw the cook hand him out a pie from the 
pantry window, with which he ran rather than 
walked to the stable, returning in a minute with 
the empty plate, casting the same hurried, uneasy 
Phonz, I thought, had 


Now there was in the town a certain bridge 
crossing a wide creek just where it opened into 
Beyond the river lay the hills 
One fancied at evening, when the yel- 
low and crimson lights flamed like banners in 
the western sky, and the black, smoky clouds 
hung over the town, that the sun had a friendlier 


Crossing this bridge early the next morning, 
before the town was astir, I paused to look over 
at these far hills, softly lined against the pink ho- 
rizon, when I saw coming towards me Phonz, and 
a shrinking negro woman, carrying a baby in 
He was 


“See them hills yander, Jenny? When you’re 
ther, you’re safe: Them doggoned, slow-going 
Quakers ’s allers quick enough to help folks of 


The woman made no answer, but strained her 


I saw 
that she trembled very much, and her bare feet | poor nigger. I meant to do it all myself; but ~ 


It’s a boy runs the boat over 


ment behind us, and a group of men ran out 
from the toll-house. 

“There’s your prisoner, sheriff!” cried one, 
pointing to Jenny. “You’ve given me a trot!” 
savagely striking her with a rattan he carried, 
Phonz threw himself before her like a tiger, 
“Who are you?” 

“It’s the woman’s master, Bill,” said the sher. 
iff; ‘and I'd advise you to keep clear of this busi. 
ness. Your face is too well known in the courts 
already.” 

What Phonz did or said I do not know. There 
was a loud clamor and scuffling, but I only saw 
the woman. She stopped and stood quite quiet 
a full minute, her face turned towards the west. 
ern hills beyond the river. It was but a little 
way,—a few steps further, and there lay free. 
dom. Then she looked down on the little yellow 
face asleep on her breast. 

“Come along!” said her master, touching her 
with the rattan. 

“Yes, mars,” she said, humbly, and turned to 
follow him. 

‘All right, sheriff.” The man touched his hat 
jauntily. “Ill take her aboard the cars at once, 
and go straight home.” 

She followed him without a word, but as she 
went, she looked down at the muddy waters of 
the creek as thongh she would have thrown her. 
self and her child into them. 

“Jinny,’’ said Phonz, stepping in front of her, 
“if [live ’ll get you your freedom.” 

For the first time in his life Phonz was quiet 
and steady in his look and voice. Even the sher. 
iff put him gently aside without rebuke. 

They were all gone, and Phonz and I were left 
alone on the stone bridge. The sun was begin- 
ning to glare strongly on the dusty road over it, 
and the turbid water below. 

He came up to me, his ragged hat as usual 
tight on his head. “I reckon I might as well say 
good-by to ye. I’m going down to the Yankee 
headquarters right off to enlist. I’m goin’ with 
the Yanks. Yes, Iam.” 

“T thought you would fight with the South, 
Alphonzo.” 

“O, Jeff Davis, he’s all right. So’s old Abe, 
it’s likely. I don’t keer for them. But I'm 
down on that feller as licks women.” He pulled 
off his hat as though he were taking an oath. 
“I promised that nigger I’d set her free, an’ I'll 
do it, s’ help me, God!” 

That night I saw Phonz marching past our 
door with a regiment of dusty, stalwart volun- 
teers from Ohio. Gen. Rosencranz, then com- 
manding the Mountain Department, had his 
headquarters in the town. The regiment, fulla 
thousand strong, in all kinds of dress, and look- 
ing curiously at the people of the first slave 
holding town they had entered, (a town itself 
strongly disaffected,) sang as they marched,— 

“We'll rally round the flag, boys, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom.” 

Phonz’s tremendous bass rolled in, lifting, I 
fancied, all the others. But as for the war,it 
had resolved itself to him into “that darkey” 
whom he meant to set free, and “the man that 
licks women.” 

If I were to say that Phonz, by going into the 
war, came out of it a refined or civilized Alphon- 
zO, or in one particular different from the Beel- 
steak Bill that went into it, my story might 
more picturesque or pleasant, but would certainly 
not be true. My only farther knowledge of him 
is gained from a letter written by an officer of 
his regiment a few weeks after the Emancip* 
tion Proclamation had been issued. 

“‘T was sent for this morning to see a poor fel 
low so desperately wounded in the last engage 
ment that it had been thought unadvisable to ty 
to remove him to the hospital. Perhaps you It 
member him? Phonz Blake, a noted roffian 
about town, but in service one of the best-lis: 
plined though reckless fighters in the regimen! 
I saw at a glance that the man was dying. 

“The rebs have given you rough usage, Phont, 
I said, sitting down beside him. 

“ ‘Well, it’s been give an’ take. I don’t kee. 
I don’t bear em any grudge.’ But I reckon I's 
about done for, cap’n.’? He turned over au 
looked at me, saying presently, with a smié 
‘'m glad there’s somebody here from the a 
town!’ 

“After a few minutes, during which I saw thst 
he was sinking rapidly, he asked me if the Emi 
cipation Proclamation really would set the sia 
free? I assured him that it would. 

“It was for that I went into this diffikelt, 
cap’n. Raise my head up, Jem. Jem’s beet! 
good nurse. Yes, it was for that—I promised 


done my sheer as well as-I knowed. You're got 
into the next county in a few days, cap’n, # 
there’s a planter there named Carr. One of 
house servants is called Jinny. I want you® 
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peck watches which the soldiers buy for pure in this exemplary household. At the funeral, the morass full of reeds was sighted, but the opposite | “I believe they are drugging us!” he cried out. 
) gold at twenty dollars), an’ tell her I kept my Roman Catholic priest and the Protestant pastor shores were broken, and a line of bare, reddish | “It’s opium, or something like it.” 
- yord. This ’ll help her off to Ohio.” | walked side by side, and the presence of nearly the | ledges fronted the water. Perhaps it was half fancy, but I seemed to feel my 
: “He lived but a short time longer, and did not | whole population proved their respect to the depart- | As we skirted the lake our attention was attracted | OWn senses growing bemused. 
ioe ine St thw last. 1 think. but muttered | ed, and their satisfaction at their indication of toler- | to a number of small, rocky islets, out a little way | This idea was so startling, and alarmed us so much, 
er, recognize ? Dyes | ance.” from the shore ledges; and as we rode past, the idea | that Raed lay hold of his rifle. 
now and then to himself about being down on | ee ee of wading across to one of them, for the night, was| “Make quick work of it!” said he. “The fools 
" that man that licked women, and having done For the Companion. suggested. have left us no choice!” 
ai his sheer as well as he knowed. : | AN AFFRAY WITH BANDITS. We drew up to examine the place. The distance | We opened our cartridge pouches, and stepping 
rts We buried him at drum call the next morning, ~ ; 5 pe to the nearest of the islets was not more than | out on the ledges, began firing on them, where they 
and marched an hour after, leaving him behind. | _1f We may believe the narrative of Marco Polo, | seventy or eighty metres. The shore was here of a stood, a hundred and fifty and two hundred metres 
| wished I could have taken him back to the “old | Chatenl Date cende te Gieteceth eaetuyy the seth unas aiagie anal. | off. 
ere S ,of a mighty empire, ruled over by great Kublai] Wade rode into the lake, and with some urging,| With the first volleys an outcry was raised. 
‘aw = a. Khan. From somewhere off this great plateau came | got his horse across without taking him fairly off his | Horses and men went heels and head together. We 
liet Vor the Companion. also the Saracens, and Genghis Khan, with his re-| feet. The rest of us followed; the water was not | fired fast, giving them from thirteen to twenty shots 
est- sistless hordes, and in ancient days kingly Cyrus and | over four and a half or five feet deep. | apiece, in less than a minute. 
ttle A REAL HEROINE. his Persians. The islet was of perhaps half an acre jn extent,a| The effect was fully as rapid. Such of them as 
ree. Iwill call her Mary West, and I assure you that} Ethnologists, too, call the region to the neeth-west |mere mass of ledges and rocks, with a little coarse | were not struck, scattered, some on foot and the rest 
low she lives in Washington, and is only fourteen years | of the Himalayas “the cradle of the world,” the | soil amongst the hollows and chinks; not a pleasant on their horses. In two minutes from the time we 
old. home of the early Aryans, those pioneers of primi-| spot, but we at once determined to spend the night | fired the first shots, the place was clear of them. 
Great numbers of people have been thrown out of | tive civilization. here. We lost no time in getting out of the stench, and 
her employment this summer, and among them the par-| But in 1873, while I was travelling in Middle Asia,| ‘The Kirghis guards were sent back to the shore to | riding through to the shore. Eleven of their horses 
ents of Mary West. She saw every thing‘slipping | We 84w very little, either in the people or in existing | co}lect grass and let the horses graze; while the two | lay dead, or thrashing about among the stones. But 
d to away from her life—the furniture had to be pawned, | Monuments, to indicate a glorious past. The various | Cossacks set up the tents and prepared supper. it was not without unpleasant compunctions that wo 
sickness fell upon one of the little ones; something | tribes of Kirghis, Kalmucks, Kalkas, Bariats and) ‘The night was chilly. A bleak wind arose from | counted —well, no matter how many of the bandits, 
hat must be done. Bashkirs, all of which we include under the general | the south-west, making the waves lap cheerlessly on | outstretched, either dead or writhing and cursing 
nee, “['ll get a place somewhere,” she said, one day, | name of Asiatic Tartars, are a byno means interest-| the bare stones about the islet, But we felt the | with their pain. 
after vainly striving to think out the problem how | ing people. more secure for it. We at once put the wounded horses out of their 
she they were to live. They are, with few exceptions, swarthy, uncleanly,| Soon after dusk the Kirghis came across with the | misery; and the Kirghis guards would have served 
“You are too young,” said her father. and, in a word, ugly in their persons. horses. Out of the bundles of dry grass which they | the disabled robbers in a similar way, but this we 
3 ot “We'll see,” said Mary, shaking her curly head} Neither in wealth, in energy, nor in their modes | had cut, we made beds, and having arranged that | would not allow. 
her. sagaciously. “We are Pennsylvanians. Who is the | f living, can the Tartars of to-day be compared with | the Cossacks should watch alternate hours, we lay| We left them there for their comrades to take 
member of Congress from that State?’ The name | their ancestors of seven hundred years ago. Their | gown to sleep. care of—if they would. 
her, was given her; she sat and pondered awhile. morals may be no worse; yet the martial spirit which | pout two o’clock in the morning Egor awoke| They were dirty, wild-looking scoundrels, clad in 
“I think I'll go first to the President,” she said. | Once accomplished grand wars, now finds scope in| me, e half-dressed sheep-skins, the folds and inner parts 
quiet She walked to the White House, and was told that | petty forays (barantas) betwixt neighboring tribes} «The dogs are come, Barin,’’ he said, in a low | of which were alive with disgusting vermin. 
sher. she could not see His Excellency then. and the robbery of strangers. voice. 
«Jt doesn’t matter. I'll wait,” washer answer. It Half the Kirghis are bandits, who live by plunder- I hastily roused my comrades. ~~ 
ae was then ten o’clock. She waited till three, and | ing the flocks and herds of their more honest coun-| We took our rifles and stepped out of the tent. THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
oe was finally told she could not see him that day. The | trymen and of each other. These mutual robberies | The Kirghis were awake; they sat holding their bat- | Venus, as seen from the earth, is the most beauti- 
eg next day the same small child with the little green | seem to form the chiefest interest of their lives. tle-axes. ful of all the planetary stars. Her light is so bright 
baie parasol made her entree. Only a week previous to our arrival in the “great| ‘There was a dim moon. The scene was desolate | as to cast a shadow in the early evening. She may 
“You can’t see the President,” said the man in | horde” of Kirghis, one of the aowls, where we passed | and bleak. The Cossack pointed silently off to the | often be seen at high noontide by going down into 
usual waiting. a night, had been plundered. shore, where we at once discerned a party on horse- | the dark places of the earth, and she is clearly dis- 
ll say “Then I'll stay,”’ was her reply. On several occasions, as we journeyed, prowling back, standing still and observant, with the dull | cernible with the naked eye in the clear light of day 
ankee “But you can’t see him at all.” bands of horsemen approached us, evidently with | moonlight on their weapons. They were looking | at the period of her greatest splendor. 
with “But I must,” was the response. At that moment | hostile intentions. A volley from our breach-load- | across, and had no doubt espied our white tents. She was called Hesper and Lucifer by the ancients, 
President Grant looked into the hall. ers while they were yet at the distance of athousand| There was something unutterably hateful in their | Venus by the old Romans, and we, accustomed as 
' “I can’t see you at any time, miss,” he said. | yards had generally the effect of sending them to the | pandit-like mien. We knew that they desired only | we are to observe her in the early twilight, call her 
jouth, Wasn’t thatasnub? Most girls of fourteen would | right-about. to murder and rob us. Presently the noise of | the Evening Star. 
have given up faint-hearted. Not she. From the| It has been our aim in all places and among all | horses’ hoofs was heard, and another party came| The astronomer, when he points his telescope to 
| Abe, White House to the Capitol she marched, alittle dis- | tribes, however wild and barbarous, to studiously | riding slowly along the shore. Venus, beholds a far more beautiful planet than we 
t Tm couraged, but not wholly disheartened. avoid bloodshed. There are very many expedients| «There are forty or fifty of them,’ Raedway mut-| are able to discover, which seems to him like an 
pulled The gray-haired member was called out to see a| by which this end may be accomplished. tered. evening sun, It is said that he can even observe the 
oath. little girl. Mary, full of her own sorrow, told her| Once, only, while on this tour were we obliged to| He stepped out from the shadow of the tent where | lofty mountains that break her circle of pure and 
w’ Y'll story in a simple fashion that brought tears to the | actually fight our way. I will relate this circum-| we were standing, and went into it to get his re- | steady light. : 
eyes of the member from Pennsylvania. stance, after first speaking of a night attack by rob- | volver, The orbit of Venus is within that of the earth, and 
st our “See here, my child,come in this room and tell | bers on the aoul, or encampment of Sultan Sek, Sgeing that we were astir, the robbers raised a| at times she passes between the earth and the sun, 
: your story to these gentlemen,” he said xindly. whose hospitality we enjoyed for two days. savage shout and brandished their arms. The Cos-| Which is called the transit of Venus. It is only at 
volun- Mary went in the room, but here her courage| While asleep in the yourt set apart for our use by | sacks would have fired among them; but we forbade | long periods of time that these transits are observa- 
L Com failed her, and she burst into tears. Presently, how- | this Kirghis chief, I was suddenly awakened by a | jt, and ordered both them and our Kirghis to keep | ble. The last occurred June 3, 1769, or one hundred 
ad his ever, a paper was put in her hand. heavy, rumbling noise, which I at first thought to be | in cover of the rocks; though there was little to fear | and five years ago. No one who then saw it is now 
, fulla “You are to go to the Treasury department and ask | fire; but it came nearer, and rolled thundero usly | from any fire-arms these rascals were likely to car- | living. 
1 look- for Mr. 3 give him this note.” past. ry, at that distance (seventeen or eighteen rods). The next transit will occur on December 8th of the 
slave- Away posted Mary tothe Treasury department on| My comrades and the Cossacks sprang up and| Our apprehension was lest they should charge | present year, and our government and most of the 
n itself foot. There she found that .Mr. had just gone | called out to know what was the matter. At the |through the arm of the lake, betwixt the islet and | governments of Europe have fitted out expeditions 
a home tolunch. Nothing daunted, she inquired his | 88me moment we heard the screams of the women | the shore. ata great expense to observe it. The next transit, 
: place of residence, and though it was nearly a mile | 2nd children in the adjoining yourts. But the wretches had other expedients for diseom- | and the last the people of this generation will sce, 
- away, she hurried after him. Arrived at the house,| ‘‘Robbers, robbers!” was the cry. “Baranta, ba- | forting us. takes place in 1882, and will be seen in the Atlantic 
; she was informed that Mr. had just gone to | 7anta ~ A part of the gang had dismounted, and we saw States, the following table shows all the transits of 
fting, I the Treasury, so, back she went,and the messenger| To seize our arms and rush out of the yourt was|them bringing great armfuls of the dry reeds and | which we can have any knowledge: 
war, it there told her that Mr. could not be seen, pos- | but the work of a minute. piling it along the shore to the windward of the} 1631, predicted by Kepler, but not seen. 
larkey” itively; he had refused several gentlemen. Sek himself was already afoot, shouting like a | jsjet, 1639, predicted and seen by Herrocks. 
an that “But I have a note for him,” said Mary. dragon, His men were mounting and brandishing | «They cannot smoke or roast us out, at this dis-| 1761, observed generally. 
“Can’t help that; he is driven, he cannot see any- their battle-axes. The herds of frightened horses tance,” Wash said. “1 don’t just see what they are 1769, observed generally. 
body.” were galloping around the aoul, snorting wildly. driving at.” 1874, 
into the Mary was downcast at this. She found her oppor- | There was a terrific uproar, to which the Kirghese | ‘The Cossacks were equally at a loss to understand | 1882. 
Alphon- tunity, however, and went up the stairs, wandering | Women and children added their shrill cries of ter- | this manceuvre. Since Mercury and Venus were supposed by the 
\e Beel- along the passages. A negro messenger, after long | T°T- For more than two hours they kept steadily at | ancients to be lower than the sun, they received the 
night be delay, pointed out Mr. *s room, but said no one| Whether the madly galloping troops were mounted | their task of fetching the reeds, and made some | name of inferior planets. Figure 1 shows the phe- 
ertainly was admitted. When he had turned the corner, | Pobbers, or simply the sultan’s unridden horses, it | enormous heaps. nomena exhibited by an inferior planet in its jour- 
of him however, Mary turned the latch, and entered the | Was hard to distinguish, for the night was moonless| We waited for daylight. Soon after dawn a small | ney around the sun. Venus moves in the direction 
yfficer of dreadful presence. and dark. But a few seconds after, a dark mass came | fire was kindled by our besiegers. The wind blew | indicated by the arrow. The earth rotates in the 
nancip Mr. was seated at his desk. rushing towards the yourts, with loud whoops of de-| the smoke across to where we lay, but in by no | same direction. Hence Venus can never seem to be 
“Ah!” he said pleasantly, “you must be the little | fiance. : z means unbearable volumes; though the site of the | far distant from the sun. 
eh girl about whom I heard just now.” Itseems the} Again the women shrieked, “Robbers! / fire was shifted several times to get the smoke-range| It will be noticed that when the planet leaves the 
poo honorable member had immediately telegraphed to| There could be nodoubt. We opened fire with our | of ys, and new fires were kindled, all of which they | point V 1 she will seem to recede from the sun more 
engage Mr. to give a place toMary. So perseverance | FePeaters, and sent volley after volley among the | continued to feed steadily from the heaps of reeds | 8nd more until she reaches the position V3. She can 
le to try did that much. ruffians, firing each ten or twelve shots in half a min- | they had collected. never be said to be further from the sun than this, 
you Ie Mary was given a place that very day at thirty dol- | 'te- Three of the ruffians were armed with fire-locks; | Which is called her greatest eastern elongation. She 
| roffian lars a month. It was under the roof, to be sure,| The rascals broke and fled without so much as @| and shots were from time to time fired across, but | then approaches the direction in which the sun is 
est-disci noisy with machinery and the tramp of feet, but | Parting yell. We heard them galloping off ; but they | without doing us any damage. seen until she is lost in the brightness of his rays. 
egimen. what did she care for that? Could she not keep her | had managed to stampede about thirty of Sek’s} We waited, hoping that they would get tired of the | During this time she is seen to best advantage in the 
A dear ones in bread ? horses, and but for us would doubtless have plun-| }ysiness and depart as they had come. early morning before sunrise, setting before the sun. 
“Phons’ The last time I saw Mary she was keeping school | dered his aowl. ‘ But we did not understand their tactics. Soon| When she has passed this position, her distance 
’ in her mother’s front room. Every day after her of-| In this case we considered our weapons at the ser-| after sunrise they began to put some sort of sub-| from the sun appears to an observer upon the earth 
fice hours, ten or twelve children assemble together, | Vice of our host. stance on the fire, which, as it burned, emitted a | to increase until she reaches V 6, her greatest western 
n't keer and fora small sum Mary teaches them to read and| The encounter to which I have alluded above be-| most insufferable odor. After throwing it on they | elongation, when she is best observed in the evening. 
kon Ia write. The girl, to my mind, is a perfect little | fell us the first night after entering the Gobian des- | would themselves run off to a iderable dist , | At her closest approach to the earth she is only about 
over and heroine. ert. Two days previous we had espied three horse- | »nq when any of them approached to put on reeds, | 26,000,000 of miles away, but, when furthest from the 
a smik, +> men reconnoitering our march at a distance; and they tied cloths about their faces. earth, her distance is 158,000,000 of miles. 
the old IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED. during the afternoon, after entering the borders of | ‘The wind gave us the full benefit of this “smudge,” | The question now arises, What will happen when 
the desert, we saw a large troop halted on one of the | of the horrible odor of which I can give no adequate | Venus is between us and the sun? 
st The following—an incident the more remarkable | bare ridges off to our right. idea. In the first place, the half of the planet that is 
saw from its having taken place in bigoted France—| With a glass Raedway counted fifty-three men. “Let’s not stand this,” Wash exclaimed, immedi- | lighted by the sun shining upon it is turned away 
he Ema shows the harmony and strength of human love. “They are watching us,” said he, “and mean mis-| ately, «Shoot the dogs, Isay!” ; F from us, and she will apperr to be black, so that we 
he slav® A correspondent of the Journal des Debats sends | chief.” . Cabri cannot see her unless it is asa black spot upon the 
to that journal a very touching story from the little We did not greatly fear them, yet their presence But Raedway, who always inclines to a peaceful bright surface of the sun. We should naturally ex- 
iffikelt}, town of Lahr. The writer says: “A funeral which | was ominous. When Mongolians take the trouble policy, would not consent to fire on them. pect that this would happen every time that Venus 
3 been § excited profound interest took place in our industri- | to dog strangers, their motive is invariably a sinister We endured it ten minutes longer; and to the evil | js at its least distance from us. This, however, is 
romised § on little town yesterday. It was that of an old cou-| one. And were we to pass the night on the open | odor there was added the jeers and exultant hoots of | not the case, since the orbits of the planet and the 
- but It Ple who had lived most affectionately together for| plain, the band might, by a sudden charge, ride | the whole party of robbers. Their words we did not | earth do not lie in the same plane. 
Peo shalf-century. The wife died the day before yester- | through our camp and drive off our horses; this, in- | Understand, but the Kirghis did, in part, and told| ‘The first transit of Venus ever seen by human eye, 
u pe day, and then the husband, in an agony of grief, | deed, is the usual method of attack by these scoun- | US the meaning of some of their expressions. was observed by Jeremiah Herrix, a young curate in 
apn, * threw himself on the bed to press his lips once more ; drels. Suffice it to say they were of the most obscene and | the village of Hoole, near Liverpool. His boyhood 
ne of Is onhers. The shock was too great for him,and he| With these not very pleasant reflections, we rode | vile character which ever human curs could invent | was almost wholly devoted to astronomical studies. 
nt you® Was taken up lifeless. She was a fervent Catholic, | on at a quickened pace, hoping to shake them off, | or utter. ¢ He predicted the transit when only about sixteen 
se pi hea zealous Protestant. But the difference of faith | and on the lookout for a favorable camping-place. We cared nothing for their talk, however, But: or seventeen years of age, and awaited it with eager 
does not seem to have produced the slightest discord | A few minutes before sundown a small lake and | ere long Wade exclaimed that he felt dizzy. | interest until the prediction was fulfilled. 
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By the use of a reflector, he produced an im- 
age of the sun on a white sheet of paper in a 
darkened room, and saw the planet, like a dark 
shadow, or an index, pass across the illumined 
circle. 

He was a very conscientious youth. When he 
heard the church bells ringing on the Sabbath 
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ried by her rotation to B. The time of the last 
contact will now be too late by 8 seconds, since 
the whole duration of the transit, as seen by this 
| observer, is 16 seconds too long, and the angle 
| moved over by Venus in 16 seconds is the sum 
of the sun’s parallax as seen from A and from B, 
| supposing for the sake of simplicity in illustra- 


morning of the predicted transit, he left the dark | tion that the transit takes place in exactly twelve 
room, where he was awaiting the phenomenon | hours. 

like a celestial disclosure, and repaired to the | 

sanctuary, saying that the Creator’s worship 
ought not to be neglected in order to witness the 
works He had made. 

On returning from church he was filled with 
awe and delight to find the black spot on the 
sun’s reflected image. Rittenhouse fainted at the 
same sight something more than a century after- 
wards. Herrox died at the age of twenty-three. 

The principal use of the observation of the 
transit of Venus is to determine the sun’s hori- 
zontal parallax. 

Parallax, as applied to astronomy, means the 
difference between the true and the apparent 
place of any heavenly body, or the difference be- 
tween the position of a heavenly body as seen 
from the earth’s surface, and the position in 
which it would appear at the earth’s centre. 

This is a very important element of astronomi- 
cal knowledge, and essential to the calculation of 
the correct distances of the sun from the earth, 
of the planets from the sun, and of the sun and 
planets from each other. 

If any one of the planets ever came so near the 
earth as to make its parallax tolerably large, then 
we could measure the scale upon which the whole 
solar system is constructed. Now Venus is one 
of the planets that approach nearest to the earth. 
Hence the transits of Venus are commonly used 
to measure the sun’s distance. When a transit 
occurs, the first evidence.of the phenomenon is 
given by aslight notch being made in the con- 
tour of the sun’s edge at a certain point. This 
notch increases until the full form of the planet 


THE SUN 
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In the observation of 1874, the sun’s distance 
will also be determined by measuring the least 
distance between the centres of Venus andthe 
sun. 

For the purpose of this observation, the sun 
will be photographed during the transit by means 
of instruments called photohelographs, which 
have been prepared with great carc for the Eng- 
lish and Russian expeditions. It will be the first 
time that sun-photographs will have been em- 
ployed for the purpose of measuring the distance 
of the sun. 

The Russians, Germans, Americans and Eng- 
lish have all mounted artificial transits of Venus 
for the practice of observers. By this, Venus is 


| Prayers were said and hymns sung on the cars 


po at the stopping-places; and when they 


reached Pontigny, they were met by a number 
| of French bishops, priests and pilgrims, and pro- 
| ceeded to the saint’s shrine to hear mass, and ad- 
i dresses from the bishops, say their prayers and 
sing the praises of him at whose tomb they 
knelt. 

Edmund Rich, in whose honor this pilgrimage 
was made, was an Englishman, and lived early 
in the thirteenth century. He became a priest, 
was for a while a teacher at Oxford, and was 
afterwards chosen treasurer of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. It was the era of the Crusades, when the 
monks and priests, following the example which 
Peter the Hermit had set a century before, were 
in the habit of earnestly exhorting their hearers 
to join the armies which were contending with 
the Saracens for the holy city of Jerusalem. Ed- 
mund Rich threw himself into this cause with 
all his zeal and eloquence. 

Ere long he became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the highest religious office in England; and as 
such he had great power over the King, Henry 
III., and the political events of the day. 

While archbishop, he wore the coarsest cloth- 
ing, inflicted painful penances on himself, and 
ate nothing but the plainest food. At last, being 
neglected and insulted by the Pope, he retired 
into France, took up his abode at the Abbey of 
Pontigny, and died in the year 1240, at about the 
age of fifty. 

The Abbey of Pontigny, where he is buried, 
and whither the recent foolish pilgrimage re- 
sorted, is very ancient, having been built seven 
centuries ago. Besides its memories of St. Ed- 
mund, it is renowned as the place to which the 
famous Thomas 4 Becket once retreated, and 
passed for a time an existence of extreme priva- 
tion and self-sacrifice, in the course of which he 
claimed to have a miraculous vision. The abbey 
was partly burned by the French Protestants in 
1567, but was afterwards restored to its ancient 
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The coming transit will be observed from 
about 75 stations, and the cost of the various ex- 
peditions is estimated at about $2,000,000. The 
American stations will be at Wladivosok, Siberia; 
. P Nagasaki, Japan; Peking, China, and on several 
\ a islands in the Pacific and South Indian Oceans. 
Our Congress has appropriated for these expedi- 
tions $150,000. 
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MODERN PILGRIMAGES. 


It seems odd that in these modern and practi- 
cal days so ancient and long disused a custom as 
that of making pilgrimages should be revived. 
It is many centuries since the devotees of the 
Catholic church, in Western Europe, made a 
habit of proceeding in companies to the shrines 
of saints, and spots supposed to have been made 
| sacred by miracles. 

But while the custom of pilgrimages had to a 
allax can be found from observations of contact. | great degree passed away until recently from 
We will attempt, however, to make it plain. | Western Europe, the followers of Mahomet have 

1. If we know the amount of the sun’s parallax, | faithfully kept it up as of old. Every year wit- 
or the difference between its real and apparent | nesses the gathering at Mecca of Arabs and Egyp- 
position, we shall know its distance; for in that | tians, Hindoos, Persians and Turcomans, who re- 
case we shall know the angle subtended by a| pair thither to render homage to the memory of 
known distance on the earth’s surface at the dis-| their Prophet. 
tance of the sun. Pilgrimages are still common, also, in some of 

3. The earth is supposed to go around the sun | the other Asiatic religions. 
in 865, and Venus in 224 days. The synodical! Two pilgrimages have been made by English 
revolution of Venus, or revolution relative to the } Catholics within the past year, both of them to 
earth, is 584 days." places in France, made sacred by religious mem- 

3. If, then, Venus moves around the sun' ories. One of these was to the shrine of “Our 
through 360° relatively to the earth in 584 days, , Lady of Lourdes,” several months ago. The 
she moves through 1-584 of that in one‘day, and | other, within a few weeks, was to the shrine of 
through 360-584X24 of a degree in one hour, | St. Edmund of Canterbury, at Pontigny, near 
which is at the rate of about 1 1-5 seconds of an} St. Florentin. 
are, in a minute of time. 


The first appearance of the notch is called the 
time of the first external contact. But when the 
planet appears to be wholly on the sun, her black 
figure is still connected with the sun's limb by a 
sort of ligament. When the whole of the planet 
is just inside of the sun's edge, the time of first 
internal contact has arrived. The breaking of 
the ligament is a very definite occurrence, 

It is a matter of some difficulty to show, in an 
elementary way, how the value of the sun’s par- 





| On the latter occasion about three hundred pil- 
Let A (Fig. 2) be the position of an observer on grims, both men and women, repaired to the an- 
the earth at the time of the first internal contact. | cient abbey where St. Edmund lies entombed. 
S is the sun, V is Venus. The observer sees the They were led by the Catholic Archbishop of 
contact sooner than a supposed observer at the | Westminster, many other dignitaries and priests, 
earth’s centre would see it, by the time Venus | and a number of Catholic noblemen; and among 
takes to move over V1 to V2. If we knew by! the women pilgrims were several ladies of wealth 
caleulation the instant the observer at E would | and high birth. 
see it, and the observer at A saw it 8 minutes, In their procession the banners of the Pope, St. 
sooner, then, since Venus moves over 1 1-5 sec-; Edmund, St. Edward of Westminster, and oth- 
onds in a minute, she has moved over 8X11-5, | ers, floated above their heads; and although the 
or9 3-5 of an are in this time, and hence we learn | long journey from Dieppe, the French port where 
that the angle, A S FE == 9 3-5 seconds. 
Suppose that by the time of the last contact | erly, on foot, but by rail, religions 
the point A on the earth's surface has been car-! nies were almost constantly held all the way. 


asserted to be at least £40,000, or $200,000 of our 
money. This news seems to have surprised the 
English people, for they supposed that his in- 
come, derived from the treasury and from the 
Duchy of Cornwall, was a very generous one. 

The princé receives from these two sources at 
east £100,000 a year. The nation has also given 
him Marlborough House, splendidly furnished, 
as a London residence, and Sandringham as a 
country house. The Princess of Wales, more- 
over, has an income of something like £20,000 a 
year more, a very pretty little sum for the royal 
lady’s pin-money. Why, with funds so ample, 
the prince should have run into debt to the ex- 
tent of a good-sized fortune, the people find it 
hard to explain. 

It is not very creditable to the heir of Victoria’s 
crown that popular rumor attributes a large por- 
tion of this debt to the prince’s fondness for 
races and for other indulgences. 

He is by no means the first English prince, 
however, whose expenses have outrun his in- 
come. For centuries Parliament was often called 
upon to pay the debts of the kings and heirs to 
the crown, though ample income has always been 
allowed them. Every English sovereign, from 
stout Queen Anne to William IV., were forced to 
beg their “faithful Commons” to wipe out their 
liabilities. 

Queen Anne was so lavish with her money that, 
although she had an income equal to $3,500,000 
of our money, worth double then what it is now, 
she ran into debt between six and seven millions 
more. Old George I., who came unwillingly 
from his cosey little realm of Hanover to reign 
over a people whose language he could not speak, 


was his son George, who became regent, and af- 
terwards King, as George IV. He is said to have 
spent £10,000 a year for his coats. He threw his 
money right and left, squandered it on a hundred 
worthless flatterers, and a multitude of worse 
than worthless objects. When he became twen- 
ty-one, Parliament gave him the noble palace of 
Coulton House, £60,000 as an “outfit,” and he 
started in life with an income of at least $500,000. 

In four short years his debts had swelled to 
more than $500,000, and in the next eight years 
they largely exceeded $5,000,000. On both occa- 
sions Parliament paid them off, but it was only 
with great difficulty that the bills for the purpose 
were got through that body. 

In the caricatures of the time, Prince George 
was represented as the “Prodigal Son” and a 
“merry beggar;’”’ and it is said that he was only 
prevented by an urgent protest of his friends 
from accepting a large loan from the French 
Duke of Orfeans. From the showiness of his 
costumes, his extravagant feasts, lavish money- 
spending, and fine manners, he was called “the 
first gentleman in Europe;’’ but his vices, selfish- 
ness and heartlessness rendered the title far 
from a proper one. Like his ancestor, Henry V., 
he learned to be more discreet when he ascended 
the throne, and during the ten years of his reign, 
he did not once apply to Parliament to pay off 
his debts. 

Queen Victoria has not only lived within her 
income, but is said to have saved a very large 
amount by her carefulness and frugality. 


> 
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HOW A POOR BOY BECAME A 
JOURNALIST. 

Henry J. Raymond, member of Congress, Lieut.- 
Governor of the State of New York, but better 
known as the founder and editor of the New York 
Times, was the son of a poor farmer. At the age 
of twenty he graduated at the University of Ver- 
mont. His father wanted him to go to work on 
the farm. But young Raymond had no inclina- 
; tion for farming. He felt if he could get a start 
| in New York city, that he had the habits of in- 
dustry and the brains which would enable him 
to do well. 

Moved by his son’s earnestness, the father 
raised three hundred dollars by mortgaging the 
farm, and with that sum the future journalist 
went to the city. There he studied law, taught 
school, wrote for the newspapers, and was the 
first person, it is said, to write regular letters 
from New York to the country journals. 

Horace Greeley, about that time, started the 
New York Tribune, and being acquainted with 
Raymond, invited him to do his writing in the 
office. For some months he wrote at his bor- 
rowed desk, when, receiving a liberal offer to 
teach school in the South, he determined to ac- 
cept it. 

Thanking Mr. Greeley for his many courtesies, 
he informed him of his intended departure. 

“T don’t think,”’ said the kind-hearted editor, 
who, like Raymond, was then struggling for 
bread and a position, “there’s any particular use 
of your going ’way down there, Henry. You 
ought to do as well here, and New York ’s a bet- 
ter place for you. How much are you to get for 
teaching ?” 

“Ten dollars a week, and I can’t earn as much 
here.” 

“O, well, you’d better stay. Write for the 
Tribune; VPll give you eight dollars a week.” 

Raymond stayed. He took hold; worked long 
and hard; made himself a name; was sought for 
by the great and the learned; and when he died, 
was justly estimated as one of the ablest editors 
in the land. But hard work made his reputa- 
tion, and hard work killed him. He dropped 
dead in a fit of apoplexy. 





ee eee 
FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

The turmoil over elections in France seldom 
ceases fora day. The National Assembly is a very 
large body, numberivg more than seven hundred 
members, and in the natural course of events, some 
| of these members die, and others resign in the 

course of a year. Elections to fill vacancies are not 
| all held on one day, but are appointed by the gov- 





, they landed, to Pontigny, was not made, as form-| asked Parliament to clear off enormous debts | 
ceremo- 


and whese manners he detested, spent so much | ¢™mment at such times as may be thought proper, 
on his German favorites, his negro attendants, | the only requirement being, that vacancies must not 
j and his frequent jaunts to Hanover, that he, too, ™ aeaet Semen EERE Ta tp SDD 
was obliged to ask for six millions besides his | Within the last three or four months several oe 
royal income; while his son, “dapper little | tesco paeacac™ piping pense i wie 
George,” who is spoken of by Holmes as the poms: pimanmardea i a, 
“snuffy old drone from the German hive,” very | action, and the advocates of the Empire were suc- 
| soon after succeeding to the throne, found him- | cessful in one or two elections. This change greatly 
self in debt to the extent of $2,000,000. alarmed the Republicans, and not a few of the more 
Even the frugal and virtuous George ILI. fell ; liberal friends of a monarchy were hardly less star- 
into the same bad habit as the preceding kings. | tled. The Empire of Napoleon III. is in the eyes of 
: He had a regular income equal to $4,000,000; yet, epsea Pg enn gin a the — —— att 
‘in the first twenty years of his reign, he twice | eatre ~ po Poy i Ragen dpe pr a 
rial. 
This state of things did not last long. The Repub- 
The most reckless spendthrift of all, perhaps, licans plucked up poet and ane into on 





which he had contracted. 
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contests with spirit and hopefulness. The tide 
turned with the revival of their confidence in them- 
glves. The latest elections have, with a single ex- | 
ception, resulted in their favor; and in the one case | 
here a Bonapartist was elected, they lost nothing, 
as the department had always been against them. | 
The government, instead of endeavoring to rule in | 
the spirit of the people, takes the course of trying to | 
thwart the people’s will. As it was against the Im-| 
perialists when that party was carrying elections, so 
now it is against the Republicans. It has even par- | 
tially allied itself with the partisans of the Empire. 
gat all is without avail. The cause of the Republic | 
triumphs with the people, whether the government | 
isfor or against it, The result will probably be that | 
fnally the Republicans will become strong enough 
to turn out the unwise ministers who now oppose | 
themselves to the popular sentiment; unless, indeed, | 
the government permits the Imperialists to use the | 
amy in restoring the Empire and all its iniquities. 


—— | 
COULDN’T LOSE A GLOVE. | 


Charles Matthews, the noted comedian, was often | 
profoundly melancholy when off the stage, and used 
to say that nothing went well with him. “TI neverin 
ny life put on a new hat that it did not rain and ruin 
it, I never threw any thing away to get rid of it, but 
itwas sure to come back with a bill of costs.” A 
Jndicrons instance is in point. 

He had lost one glove, and found it important to 
purchase a new pair. After the purchase was made, 
he threw the odd glove into the Thames from one of 
the London bridges. He did it secretly, looking over 
the parapet as if watching the steamers, and dropping 
itwhen nobody was looking at him. He hurried on, 
chuckling over his success, when a breathless water- 
man ran up to him, tapped him on the shoulder and 
said, “I beg your Honor’s pardon, but I think you 
dropped this here glove into the river.” 

“How—how, sir, do you know it to be my glove ?”’ 

“Why, sir, I was a-sculling, and was just giving 
my boat a spurt under the arch of the bridge, when 
this here glove fell; and on looklng up, I seed that 
the gentleman from whose hand it dropped, had a 
white hat, with a black crape round it; so I pulled 
with all my might and main after you, and ran up 
the steps from the river-side, and I thought I never 
should have catched you,”’ wiping his forehead with 
his sleeve as he spoke. Poor Matthews sighed over 
his usual ill luck, and gave the boatman a shilling 
for returning the glove he had tried to lose. 

————_—_—_+e>—_—__—_—_<—— 
CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 

Birds, according to the aged poet, Runeberg, the 
greatest poet that Sweden has ever had, are children 
of the light. During the many years of his illness, 
he has.closely observed their habits, in order to dis- 
cover the causes of their migrations. His theory, 
which is singularly beautiful, is that it is the longing 
after light, and that alone, which draws the birds 
southwards. The theory may not explain all the 
facts connected with the migration of birds, but it is 
80 poetical that we hope it is true. It would adda 
new pleasure to the interest with which we watch 
the southerly flight of the birds, to think that it was 
not because 
“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
Of wilen winds, and naked woods, and meadows 

brown and sere,” 
that they turn from their Northern homes, but to 
seek the light which far in the South will gratify 
their longing. Not that they love our sombre skies 
less, but that they love the sunny skies more, there- 
fore they are restless until they rest in the light. 
+9) 


A LION TAMED. 


William Beckford, the English spendthrift, was 
fascinating in society, and had a strange power over 
beasts. He once visited a menagerie, where an un- 
tamable lion was a terror even to spectators. When 
Beckford approached the cage, the angry roars 
ceased, and the lion rubbed himself caressingly 
against the bars. Every one was surpfised at the 
sudden change, and the keeper told him he could en- 
ter the cage without danger. 

Beckford was very willing to try the experiment, 
and waited till the: company had all gone out. He 
then walked to the cage and fixed his eyes steadily 
onthe lion. The lion returned his gaze. Beckford 
went in with the keeper, and the lion eame up to 
him, fondled him, licking his hands, and stretched 
out on his back in play like acat. From that time 
the lion had a warm affection for Beckford, and 
whenever he visited the menagerie, would come to 
the bars of the cage with a glad recognition. 

———_+@+——--- 
COOLING CURRAN’S ELOQUENCE. 

The famous Curran had a sensitiveness in public 
speaking which often hindered his success. He was 
painfully affected by any mark of inattention in his 
audience. If any one were sleeping, or gazing va- 
cantly about the room, his eloquence began to flag, 
and much of his power was lost. 

This fact became so well known, at last, that 
Some of the eminent advocates opposed to him re- 
sorted to unworthy tricks to help their clients. If 
they saw that Curran was particularly eloquent, and 
Was carrying the jury with him, they would hire 
some man to go into the court-room, and; sitting 
near Curran, to show signs of weariness by visible 


AN ANT-RUFFIAN. 

It is said that some tribes of ants have a “soldier” 
for each community or “hill,” a big-headed, strong- | 
jawed fellow, who serves as sort of police in time of | 
peace and as the leader in time of war. Here is one | 
of them who seems to have gone off duty to do a lit- 
tle briganding on his own account. <A writer in the | 
Banner of Peace says: 

I saw a few evenings ago a soldier red-ant on the | 
margin of a Jamestown flower—standing sentinel—a | 
number of smaller black ants were toiling up and 


| down the long flower tube to get the nectar at the | will not answer one 


bottom. This soldier was leisurely waylaying the | 
returning ants whose bodies were distended with the 
sweets they had been eating and he would gather 
them in his powerful jaws and crush them with one 
effort, and then ————— the result of their la- 
bors, after which he would throw away their man- 
gled bodies with as little concern asa boy would the 
empty hull of an orange. He certainly delighted in 
cruelty. 

Some may wonder at the use of such a rascal in 
the world. But the Creator was wise in making him. 
Slayers like that are among the checks which pre- 
vent insects from multiplying and overrunning 
every thing. 

tor 
A MATHEMATICAL GARDEN, 


The Dutch gardeners used tp be famous for tor- 
turing nature to gain beauty. Their clipped trees 
and bushes, their straight paths and borders, abhor- 
ring a curve, were regarded as the perfection of 
beauty. The taste of our age does not run in such 
grooves, and what once passed for beauty would 
now be called deformity. 

But there is room for mathematical genius even in 
agarden. Dr. Chalmers was a famous mathemati- 
cian, and could not resist the impulse to shape his 
garden-beds by geometric laws. Every plat and bed 
was of a regular geometric figure, the conic sections 
being all laid down accurately, so that oni either side 
of the circle or ellipse, a hyperbolic or parabolic bed 
flourished. The flowers, also, were all arranged sci- 
entifically, by their genera and species. Dr. Chalm- 
ers took great pride in his garden. 


~ + 
CANNY SCOTCHMEN. 


Scotchmen are the Yankees of Great Britain,— 
the Scottish word Yankie means a sharp, clever 
woman. They are very thrifty, and rather averse to 
parting with money, though, influenced by con- 
science or charity, Scotland spends thousands of 
pounds every year in works of benevolence. A 
Scotchman once went to visit London, intending to 
stay several weeks, as he had never seen that great 
city. Two days after his departure a friend met him 
in the street of his own city. 
“Why, how’s this? I thought you were in Lon- 
don.” 

“So I was, and I’d no been in it twa hours when 
bang went a saxpence. I'll nae stay in such a 


place.” 
——+or—____ 


AN ARCHBISHOP SILENCED. 


Little urchins in the street are often quick-witted, 
and a Yorkshire boy recently silenced an archbishop: 


The following story is told about the Archbishop 
of York and a smart little Yorkshire urchin. His 
grace distributed the prizes at a Leeds ragged 
school, and subsequently, when riding in the vicini- 
ty, he came across a youngster collecting road dirt, 
whom he thought he recognized. Thereupon the 
following conversation ensued: 

Archbis Boy, I know your face; you were at 
the Leeds ragged school, and obtained a prize for 
drawing? 

Urchin—Y’a, mon, I were. 

Archbishop—I hope you still keep up your studies 
in that art? 

Urchin—Y’a, mon, I do; look you yeere, (pointing 
to the model made of the material he was collect- 


ing). 
Archbishop (with astonishment)—What do you call 
at? 


Urchin—Ah, mon, that’s a model of a church; and 
them’s the pews, and there’s the vestry, and that’s 
the poolpit. 

Archbishop (smiling)—Very clever, I declare; but 
where is the parson ? 

Urchin—A’ye, mon, it takes a deal o’ muck to 
inake a pa’son. 

His Grace rode on. 
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A GEM-PAINTING BY DAME NATURE, 

Nature, not content with pleasing the eye by the 
splendor and sweetness of her scenery, makes cabi- 
net curiosities and gem pictures forthe delight of 
closer observers. Some of these are exquisite, in- 
deed. The moss agates are famous examples, in 
many cases resembling micr i 
Says the Christian at Work: 


A resident of bees ren, has a moss agate stone 
which he picked up two hundred miles north-west of 
Fort Buford, in Dakotah Territory. It is set in gold 
and worn as a breast-pin, is nearly an inch long and 
more than half an inch wide. The disposition of the 
moss resembles very clearly a castle with three dis- 
tinct towers, and a long, low wall extending back in 
the rear, while beyond is the sea line very distinctly 
defined. The castle seems to be sitting on the brow 
of a bold promontory, and the view down the side in 
the foreground is very much broken, and there are 
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two distinct lines of road leading up to the gates. 
The combination of colors are asserted to be very 
striking and beautiful. 
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HABEEB’S COURTSHIP. 

Here is a description of the way a Syrian suitor 
popped the question to a young lady of Mt. Lebanon. 
Our young men will be glad they do not live in the 








Mirta drew aside her veil, and turned her face to the 
wall, waiting for her suitor to speak. Dr. Jessup 
en asked whether he should leave the room. 
‘ Fong no means,” replied Habeeb; “we want your 
elp.”’ 

e anxious youth then made a declaration of his 
love to the doctor, and informed him of his cireum- 
stances and his wish to marry. The good missionary 
said it was their business, and they must settle it for 
themselves. So, stepping out of the room, he left 
them alone a few minutes. 

When he returned, addressing Habeeb, he said,— 

‘*Well, I hope all is harmonious and satisfactory.” 

“It is harmonious enough,” said Habeeb, ‘but she 
of my questions.” 

The Syrian custom does not allow a young maiden 
to speak face to face with a young man on the sub- 
jectof marriage. So Dr. Jessup’s experiment failed, 
and Habeeb got his bride through negotiations car- 
ried on through the third person. 





OUGHT TO PRAY, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson doesn’t profess to believe 
in Christianity. But he thinks college students 
ought to be compelled to attend prayers: 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, at the last meeting of the 
Overseers of Harvard College, declared in favor of 
continuing the compulsory attendance of students 
on chapel prayers. He argued that prayer is the 
highest act of the human mind, and that it was 
not right to take away from or let young men de- 
prive themselves of the benefit of that act. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 

The Companion given with other Publica- 

tions. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Office Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the Companion ...$5 00 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly) and the Companion....5 50 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companien, with 


GHOICD OF CNATAVINGS,,... ..cccccscccsccccesecsecees 
Advance and the Companion 










American Agriculturist and the Companion.... .. ..3 10 
Congregationalist and the Companion, (must be a 

new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... .... 4 25 
Christian Era and the Companion, ..............seees 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, Chromo 
The Rescue 
Galaxy and the Companion ............ 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion. 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.. 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion 
Hearth and Home and Companion, with 12 etching 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion........ 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion . 
New York Independent and the Companion. 
New Yark Observer and the Companion .. 
OMUNOEy Gl 1G COMMOMION. «5.0.6.6 0.000005. sccncesccene 
New England Farmer and the Companion,....... .... 
Peter8un’s Magazine and the Companion, with 
DONOR GE GUOTRVINGE, 655.0 .sscsrcccrecccecseesces ‘ 
Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.. 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............... 
yatchman and Reflector and the Companion, (must 
be a new subscriber to the Watchman) 
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The subscriptions to these Pubfications can com- 


mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





WE would advise all our readers to send to Joseph Bur- 
nett & Co. for one of their Floral Hand-Books, advertised 
in the Companion Premium List. They send it free for 
stamp. 








HOW TO EARN MONEY. 


We think a good many boys and girls would like to earn 
their own money. 

Read how this boy proposes to be independent and pay 
his own subscription to the COMPANION: 


CouNcIL BLUFFs, Iowa. 
PERRY Mason & Co.— 

Gents: You may think it strange for me to send for a 
Bracket Saw when you know I ama delinquent on your 
subscription list, but with it 1 intend to EARN the money 
to pay you. 

nclosed please find $1 25 for one of your “Improved 
Bracket Saws,” also 6 Blades and 25 Designs. This saw 
is just what I have looked in vain for. I have orders now 
for as many Brackets as I can make inaweek. By the 
first of next month I shall pay you in full for ‘74 and °75. 

Please send the saw as soon as possible. 

Yours truly, — -——., 

We think this boy will succeed. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamental 


Designs, 6 bracket saw blades, 
also tull directions for use. 
Sent by mail for $1 25. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass, 


Black Walnut for Bracket and Fret 
Sawing. 


We have made arrangements to supply Black Walnut, 
prepared especially for FretSawing. We will send it by 
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Excelsior Ornamental Cards. 
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of 45 Elegant Designs, consisting of almost every conceiv- 
able variety of flourishing, scroll work, birds, ete., and 
forming, without doubt, the most complete, perfect and 
elegant collection of pen-drawings ever published. Each 
design appears in a variety of colors, gold, green, blue, 
silver, crimson, black and violet. 

These cards are especially designed for the use of Teach- 
ers of Penmanship, Card Writers and Penmen generally; 
as by simply inserting names in the scroll left blank in 
every design for that purpose, a most attractive piece of 
work is produced, which has all the appearance of having 
been done altogether with the Peas but which, if it were 
really so done, could not be sold for less than twenty times 
the price at which we offer these blanks. 

Any reader of the Companion, able to write a neat hand, 
can readily manufacture his or her own exchange and ad- 
dress cards, by inserting name, ete., and we ask them to 
make the trial. The expense is not great. 

In order to add to the attractiveness of our cards, we 
have issued an edition printed in gold and silver on su- 
perfine tinted Bristol—five tints—which we furnish in 
proper proportion in every order svithout extra charge. 

If desired, we finish cards for parties ordering, in a style 
entirely unapproached elsewhere, every order including 
the most magnificent and ar. istic lettering, ornate in the 
highest degree, for which we charge 50c and 75e per dozen, 
according to the amount of ornamentation introduced, 

We send 

SPECIMEN PACKAGES, 

each containing samples of every color, gold and silver, 
white and tinted Bristol, and no two designs alike, (scroll 
for name blank,) at the following rates: 

15 Cards, (first series). ..20e and green stamp. 

15 Cards, (second series 20¢ ” = 

15 Cards, (third series) 

The whole set, (45 designs). ....55¢ 

(¢# For rates by the quantity, from 100 upwards, send 
stamp for illustrated price list, ete. 
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A CARD TO THE READER. 

We have now for one year, at regular intervals, an- 
nounced our goods in these columne, and during that 
time we have endeavored to fulfill to the letter all our 
promises; and those who have extended us their patron- 
age havein no case, so far as we know, been otherwise 
than abundantly satisfied. But people have often been so 
badly deceived by fraudulent advertisers and misled by 
exaggerated statements that it is ao wonder that all ad- 
vertisements are viewed with suspicion, or “lumped” by 
them under the expressive head of “humbug.” That this 
is 80 we have abundant proof every day; parties very 
frankly confessing to us that they have heretofore re- 
garded our advertisement as ‘one of those humbugs,” 
winding up their letter not unfrequently with— 

“This is the first advertisement I ever answered, and if 
Iam humbugged, will be the last.” 

Now we wish to suggest to all who may have been de- 
terred from taking advantage of our offers, by the general 
and common fear of unfair dealing, that a little reflection 
on the part of any one conversant with the character of 
the Youth’s Companion should convince them that no 
advertisement of doubtful or fraudulent character would 
be permitted to constant!y appear so conspicuously in its 
columns. We have not heretofore deemed it worth while, 
nor in good taste, to refer to this matter, and we now only 
ask the simple exercise of ordinary judgment on the part 
of the reader in discriminating between our advertisement 
and those pertaining to the genus “Humbug.” 


—— 


POST-SCRIPTUM. 


We still want the address of more penmen, teachers, 
book-keepers, card writers, professional and otherwise, 
and good writers generally; and although, as we issue 
more and nicer designs constantly, we cannot forever 
continue to offer the whole set for 25 cents and an ad- 
dress, as we have done; yet, as we really desire the favor 
of the readers of the Companion in this matter, we are 
willing to compensate all for such service by offering our 
specimen package at about half price. 

We have in preparation, and shall issue previous to the 
holidays, novelties, for the introduction of which we want 
suitable persons to act for us, and we are therefore very 
anxious to have an agent in every neighborhood, to whom 
we shall be prepared to offer unusual advantages. 

We will therefore offer, for the present, to any person 
sending us at least one such address—(name, residence 
and occupatioN)—and Thirty Cents and green stamp, 
our full set of 45 beautiful designs in all the colors on 
white and tinted cards, gold and silver, forming a perfect 
album of itself of ornamented penwork, which if you do 
not wish yourself, will form a very acceptable present to 
almost any of your friends. Address 


L. J. VOICT, 
Rox 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 








mail as follows: 








East. 
Mirta, or Martha, was a maid of Northern Pales- 





and loud yawning. The stratagem rarely failed of 
Success. It is said, “the eloquent spirit would droop 
its wing and forsake him; he wonld falter, forget 
the thread of his argument, and bring his peroration 
toan abrupt and unsatisfactory conclusion.” 


tine, educated in the female seminary at Beirut. 
| Habeeb, a Protestant young man, wished to marry 
ther. The doctor arranged a meeting between them 
| in hisstudy thus: Habeeh was led in first and seated 
jin a chair, then Mirta, closely veiled, was brought 
into his presence. When all had been arranged, 





Several parties can club together and order by express 
| and thus secure a larger amount. 

Enclosed in each package of the Walnut will be found 
| a sheet of Impression PAPER. This paper is used to 
| transfer the Design on to the wood. 


} PERRY MASON & CO., 


| § Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
t 1 5 


41 Femple Place. Boston, Mass. 
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|For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 


liness, Durability & Cheapness, Uncqualed. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 











For the Companion. 


THE MURDERER’S CELL. 

I shuddered —but not from a feeling of fear; 

In the gloom of the prison no danger was near; 

But those words on my ears, O, how harshly they 
fell 

From the warden’s stern lips, “’Tis a murderer’s 
cell.” 


Would the picture were banished my mind; yet 
there’s naught 

That scene from my memory’s vision can blot. 

On its tablet are fixed, and forever will dwell, 

The terrors o’erhanging the murderer’s cell. 


God’s image is there, but O, how debased! 
Every vestige of manhood is wholly effaced! 
The furrows of sin on that forehead all tell 
His tale who inhabits the murderer’s cell. 


The past he recalls. Is there aught can bestow 
One comfort to lighten that record of woe? 
Or does the dark waste of existence impel 
Inexorable gloom on the murderer’s cell, 


A change steals upon him; there are tears in his eyes 
The forms of his loved ones before him arise; 
His parents, his sisters, who died ere he fell 
From the height of their love to the murderer’s cell. 
He pictures his boyhood, with happiness fraught,— 
Of his shadowy path, ’tis the one pleasant spot; 
What wonder the tears from their fountains should 
well, 
When comparing his youth with the murderer's cell. 
Tis the tale oft repeated; the wine-bibber’s thirst, 
The weakness by which the o’er-tempted are cursed ; 
Delirium’s fever, that terrible spell 
That opens the gate to the murderer’s cell, 
———— —$~+eo—_——_——_ 
For the Companion. 


BELIEF IN GOD. 
In a lowly coast cabin under one of the sea- 
ward cliffs of England, a sailor’s family waited 
and listened with pale faces—for a fearful gale 


was blowing inland, and night had come, bring-. 


ing no husband and father. 

The Osprey, with eight souls on board, was 
due that day as early as four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, 

“They’ve put in somewhere, if not, they’d a’ 
been here two hours ago. They’d never think of 
crossing Dead Man’s Ledge in such a wind and 
sea,” said Jan, the oldest boy, trying to look 
brave. 

Miriam, the oldest girl, had broken down, and 
was sobbing bitterly. “O, mother, mother, what 
shall we do if father is” 

“My child, God knows best. He holds the 
tempests in His hands,” said the mother. But 
her lips looked very white as she spoke. 

The children—four of them—all reverenced 
their mother. They believed her to be as good 
asanangel, She was indeed a woman of great 
faith and fervent piety. 

Anne, the second girl, finished setting the ta- 
ble, and sadly and with scanty appetites, the 
family made a hasty supper. The gale in- 
creased, and all but the weary, sleeping little ones 
trembled to hear it shake the door and splash 
the rain against the windows. 

“Be you afraid, mother?” asked Jan. 

“I cannot help wishing your father was safe at 
home; still, I know God will do right,’’ replied 
the mother, calmly. 

“O, how can it be right to take my father 
away ?”’ cried Miriam, rebelliously. 

“Hush, hush, dear; you are excited now. 
must not anticipate sorrow; it comes soon 
enough. He who governs the world is wiser 
than we, and”—— 

“Hear that!” and the pallid faces of the little 
group turned whiter as the sound of a signal gun 
boomed across the water, 

“A ship on the Dead Man’s Ledge!” and all 
rushed to the windows, 

Anon red lights flashed through the dark, and 
they heard the shouts of sailors who had rushed 
to the shore, Jan hurried out and ran down 
among them, leaving the rest waiting and watch- 
ing in agony—the mother alone silent and pa- 
tient. 

She kneeled by the crib of her youngest born 
and prayed for strength, and whispered, “God 
will not, cannot do wrong.” 

An hour of frightful suspense. Then Jan 
burst open the door and almost fell into the cab- 
in. “The Osprey! it’s come in, and going to 
pieces; only one man with the wreck. I don’t 
know-—TI wouldn’t let them tell me who it was.” 

In a minute more heavy feet were heard, and 
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down before the stricken mother and the wailing 
children, 


“Let us pray,” said the Christian woman, bow- | 
ing down over the body. Such a prayer seldom 
| comes from human lips as went up from that 
eabin then, for strength to say “Thy will be 
done.’’ She turned down the corner of the old 
sail that wrapped the dead man. She sank back 
and clasped her hands, “My darlings! it is not 
your father.” | 
In the pocket of the drowned sailor a letter was | 
found. It was from “papa.” He had stopped | 
behind that day to attend his sick and dying | 
brother, and had sent this man as his substitute, 
in the Osprey. 
Believing a clear, Divine promise is no better 
faith than insisting that God always does right. 


sshninpniciedialap iinet 
A HOSPITAL FROLIC. 


Some so-called refuges for poor and sick chil- 
dren are not what they should be. The inmates 
have stated attention, and “regulation” care, it 
is true, but the business is so mechanically and 
solemnly managed, that the effect on childish 
feelings and childish spirits is too much like that 
of prison treatment. In a certain Hospital not | 
far from the city of New York this is all changed. 
Its Board of Trustees went to see it the other day. 


The visitors went out into the yard to inspect 
that also, a large, terraced square, which has 
come out quite green and fresh, beguiled, per- 
haps, by this unseasonable March sun, or by the 
voices of the children, who so much wanted it. 

In the shadows of the high fence, however, the 
snow still lay unmelted; and it suddenly entered 
into the head of one of the solemn corps of visit- 
ors, & middle-aged, bald official, to pull off his 
gloves, thrust them into his coat-pocket, dash to 
the heap of snow, and making a snow-ball, let it 
fly at one of the pale little cripples that huddled, 
awe-struck, in the door. : 

There was a moment of blank astonishment, 
and then a shrill shriek of delight. At it they 
went, pell-mell, every boy, and girl, and baby 
there, who could grasp a handful of snow in 
their little, thin fists; while one after another of 
the visitors first langhed and hesitated, and then 
tore off gloves and plunged into the riot. 

To see the wan little babies swarming about 
the big, grave officials, pelting them as the Lili- 
putians did the Man Mountain; to hear their 
shrill little screams of triumph; to see the nurses 
inside hurrying with the patients out of the cribs 
in their arms to the windows, that they might 
see the fun, they clapping their tiny hands, and4 
joining in the feeble little hurrahs; to watch the 
boys who could run gather up snow-balls to 
bring to the cripples sitting on the bench, that 
they, too, might ce a chance to fire at the ene- 
my, was asight to bting a laugh to anybody’s 
eyes, with the tears not far behind it. 

The fun went on until the trustees (bank-presi- 
dents, clergymen, or what-not of philanthropy 
and decorum,) were powdered from head to foot, 
collars dripping and fingers tingling; then they 
begged for mercy. 

How they all laughed together; nurses, and re- 
spectable philanthropists, and sick little paupers! 
When the strangers had gone, too, the white- 
walled, quiet wards were alive with fun and frol- 
ic for the rest of the day; the doctor declared half 
his constituents had taken a new lease of life; 
nobody thought about a world of pain any more, 
only how jolly it was to be here in a world where 
you could snow-ball! 

When the children’s dinner was ready, they 
were hungry as little bears, their cheeks rosy, 
their eyes dancing. All day the excitement last- 
ed; the delighted cackle of talk and laughter 
went on continually from crib to crib; and at 
night the nurses were wakened by a weak shout 
of fun now and then, when some small sleeper 
was fighting his battles over again. 

We intended to draw a moral from this for the 
managers of public institutions. But it is too 
slight a thing for that. Perhaps only mothers 
could find a meaning in it to apply in their own 
homes.—New York Tribune. 
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MY ESCAPE FROM A BULL. 
The author of the rural book, “By Lake and 
River,” thus describes the poor luck and lively 
time he had on a certain day in Scotland: 


I went down to fish the Rae Beg water; but the 
pools were shallow and the fish sulky. As we 
were plodding along, | saw coming towards the 
bank of the river a black Highland bull, and on 
the river was another like him. The one on our 
side was astray by himself. 

As the moor was very open, and there was no 
shelter anywhere, I did not quite like my situa- 
tion, for they were working themselves up into 
a tremendous rage, tearing the turf and bellow- 
ing loudly. 

ne that bull dangerous, think you, laddie?” I 
asked, 

“Weel, the laddie that has the charge o’m 
keeps gey an’ far awa-from ’m, so I think he 
may be!” 

““What are we to do, then? We must not stop 
here, for if we do, one or the other, or both of the 
beasts will be after us.” 

As they came down the bank, seeking a ford 
and roaring defiance at each other, I did not like 
to hurry away, and thought the correct thing to 
do would be to walk majestically back the course 
Thad just come. 

I confess that the old theory about the majesty 
of the human eye occurred to me; but I felt that 
if it should not prove immediately effective, the 








\ result would not be satisfactory, and there would 
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in mine to awe the savage beast effectively. 

Just then the laddie shouted out, ‘“‘He’s coom- 
in’, he’s coomin’!”’ and bolted like a wild goose. 

I looked back,—a hasty glance over my shoul- 
der—and there, horror of horrors! came the bull, 
thundering down the bank, about eighty or a 
hundred yards away, straight for me, Loving 
caught sight of us. 

An open moor before us, no shelter whatever 


four men brought in a lifeless form and laid it probably be too little majesty and too much funk he is ignorant of the oldest spoken language in 


the world.” 

By this time O’Leary had recovered from his 
surprise. Hecourteously bowed to Johnson, and 
addressed him fluently in a few sentences of a 
tongue which, as his manner indicated, was en. 
tirely strange to Johnson. Then, turning to the 
gentleman who had brought him to the great 
champion of literature, O’ Leary exclaimed,— 

“Call you him learned? Why, I have spoken 


but a river—which we might have taken to, only | to him in the language of one of the British Isl- 
there was a bull on the other side, too, and like- | ands, and he evidently does not know the mean- 
wise cows, which count for something in a scrim- | ing of a single word.” 


mage. 


In fact, O’Leary had addressed him in the res- 


I really am ashamed to own it, but I—bolted, | onant vernacular of Ireland. Johnson, caught 
too. As I bolted, I glanced back; the bull was | in his own trap, was highly amused by the Fran- 


gaining. 

Fortunately, just then we came to a place 
where peat had been cut, and there was a bank 
four or five feet deep. 


“Bob down, hide!” I called to the boy, who | 


was close to me; and I jumped down and crouched 
under the bank. i 
To the bull it would look as if the earth had 
suddenly swallowed us up, and as if 
“Each warrior vanished where he stood, 
In broom or bracken, heath or wood.” 
And back he went to have it out with the other 
bull, and, finding a ford just there, he crossed, 
and then there was a battle. 
O, for the pen of Homer, translated by our own 


scribe it. They charged one another like little 
earthquakes, or ironclad express trains; now one 
was knocked head over heels two or three times 
over, and now the other, If they would only kill 
one another! At length the cows on the other 
side came to the assistance of their champion; 
and they gave our bull almost as sound a dress- 
ing among them as a bull could desire. ; 

I do not know if this is what is meant by being 
“cowed,” but it had that effect, certainly. Mean- 
time, we took the opportunity to walk off. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
BABY’S HAIR. 


A litle case with silver clasp, 
Of azure velvet, fair: 

What treasure does it hold? Alas, 
A lock of sunny hair! 


Only a lock of golden hair 
Framed with soft pearls, you see; 
You wonder why my tears should start, 
And what it is to me. 


*Tis this, alas, that it is all 
That I may ever see 
Of one who in life’s sweetest hours 
‘Was more than life to me! 
S. B. BARTLETT. 
——_—_+o>—_—___—_ 
CROOKED RIVERS. 


A great deal of time and credit is lost in fol- 
lowing crooks, But we must say this with a dis- 
tinction. A straight line is the rule in matters 
of morality, and a crooked line is the rule in 
types of beauty. That “nature abhors straight 
lines” is a misfortune in conduct, but it is a law 
in art, and “Hogarth’s line of beauty” (the elon- 
gated s) is the canon with all painters. If the 
rivers, those models of natural curves, should all 
grow straight, there could not be a really fine 
landscape in the world. Some of them repeat 
“Hogarth’s line of beauty’ a good many times 
over. The Mississippi, says a letter-writer in the 
Christian at Work, winds and curves so much 
that it runs one thousand three hundred miles in 
about six hundred and seventy. 


Sometimes in running twenty-five miles round 
a bend, it has not advanced forward a single 
mile. The traveller on a steamboat descending 
the river, and therefore of course going south, 
will often discover with surprise, that for miles 
at a time he is going north. Half the time he is 
moving east or west. A traveller starting from 
the old town of Sterling on a steamer down the 
little river Forth, for Edinburgh, meets with a 
similar, but still more curious sight. The river 
there is so serpentine that for several miles, 
though ticketed for Edinburgh, one finds himself 
repeatedly going back towards Sterling, while 
the upward bound steamer from Edinburgh is 
sailing directly back, also, towards her point of 
departure. Thus gliding along, passing and 
repassing each other a short distance apart 
through the meadow, they present the appear- 
ance of ships sailing over dry land, as the river 
is so narrow that it is invisible to the passenger 
from the deck of the vessel he is on. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND AN IRISHMAN. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was a despot in literary 
society, and rather enjoyed torturing modest au- 
thors and scholars, who were overwhelmed by 
his rude and bear-like treatment. But occasion- 
ally he met his match, and confessed himself 
beaten, and was ready to be a true friend to his 
bold antagonist: 


Father O’Leary, a learned and witty Francis- 
can friar, who was received in the best society of 
London in the latter part of the last century, was 
introduced to Dr. Johnson by some mutual 
friends who wished to see two such men together. 
Johnson, ~~ a little annoyed by the great 
popularity of the Irish wit, greeted him at once 
in the Hebrew language, with which Father 
O’Leary was not acquainted. Turning away, in 





a contemptuous manner, Johnson said,— 
“This is a pretty fellow you have brought here; 


ciscan’s —_ promptitude in turning the tables, 
made a gruff apology for his own rudeness, and 
sat down to enjoy a whole evening’s company of 


| his new friend, and ever after expressed and 





manifested the highest regard for him. 
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SWALLOWED HER YOUNG. 
Many have wondered how a young snake 
could take refuge in the old one’s stomach (if a 
reptile shaped like a hollow string can be said to 
have such a thing) without disturbing her diges- 
tion, or being destroyed itself by the gastric 





' fluid. But it appears there is a special provision 
William—or rather our late own William—to de- ! 7 7 


in the case, and the young snake running from 
danger down the throat of its dam does not enter 
the stomach at all. A correspondent of the Ad- 
vance explains the whole mystery in this way: 


Many years ago, when a boy, I lived in Maine, 
and near my father’s house ran quite a large 
stream. One day when I was about fifteen or 
sixteen years old, I went fishing with my broth- 
er, two years older. A few rods from the stream 
in the open field, my brother saw one of the 
largest-sized striped snakes surrounded by a large 
flock of young ones; and upon being discovered, 
the old snake began to hiss, opening her mouth 
wide, and all the little ones ran down her throat. 

Then my brother called me to come, and when 
I got there a few of the last ones were just enter- 
ing her mouth. He said that when he first saw 
the snake she was lying in a warm, sunny spot, 
and those little ones, apparently two or three 
dozen of them, were lying around her on the 
grass, and when she began to hiss they crawled 
to her mouth and went down her throat, one 
only at a time, till they all disappeared in that 
way. 

Tt was very wonderful to us, neither of us hav- 
ing ever heard of the like; and we were not sat- 
isfied to go away without knowing something 
more about it, and so. we determined to destroy 
the snake and make a post mortem examination, 
which we did. We found a large sack eight or 
ten inches in length, connected with the throat 
of the snake, and through this thin membrane 
we could see the little snakes, all coiled up, and 
each separately by itself, which excited our curi- 
osity still farther. 

Upon opening this sack we found little cells or 
pockets attached to the sides of it, large enough 
to hold one apiece, and capable of being distend- 
ed to a much larger size, with a mouth opening 
towards the throat of the snake and into which 
one, and one only of these little ones had entered. 
And here was something more wonderful still: 
How could each of these little creatures have 
found its way into these little pockets, and only 
one in the same place? Upon opening the little 

»ckets and taking out the young ones, incredi- 

le as it may seem, we found the number to be 
thirty-two, and what was also remarkable, they 
were of different sizes, some of them being 
five or six inches in length, and some not more 
than three inches. And here we see with what 
infinite wisdom and skill the Creator has pro- 
vided for the protection of all the creatures he 
has made, even the meanest reptile. : 


OO 


ANCIENT FOOTMEN. 

The affectation of employing a “footman” is 
generally laughed at in our republican, cheap 
travelling times; and the appearance of such a 
character is mostly in connection with what are 
called the “swell turn-outs.” Once, however, 
footmen were not only not useless, but actually 
necessary. : 


Foot couriers were in use in England about 
one hundred and fifty years ago, though not em- 
ployed by the monarchs of that country, but by 
private gentlemen and noblemen. It was their 
duty to run by the side or in the rear of the 
coaches, when their masters were travelling or 
riding for pleasure. 

These attendants were called “footmen,”’ as the 
attendants on some fine carriages nowadays are 
called; but the first footmen did not ride on the 
box with the drivers, or on the seat behind, as 
now. And the footmen in past days accompanied 
the coaches, not to open the door for their mas- 
ters and mistresses, as in the present time, but 
for a purpose you will never guess, I am sure. 
They ran after the carriage to help it out of the 
mud and mire! 

In the “good old times,”—which, for all that 
=_ may hear said in praise of them, had not 

alf the pleasure and conveniences, nor, indeed, 
half the virtue and goodness of the present time, 
—the public roads in England were so poor that 
it was almost impossible to travel over them; 
every few miles the footman had to help the coach 
out of the mire. When “gay Prince Charley, 
from over the water,” who was afterwards King 
Charles II., went to visit another prince, his coach- 
and-six was six hours in going nine miles! 

After the roads were improved, the footmen 
died out, or rather were replaced by what were 
called “guards.”” When the stage-coaches gave 
way to railway cars, the guards became porters 
and brakemen.—St. Nicholas. 
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For the Companion. 


HEEDLESS BOB. 


Our hero was a heedless lad, 
We'll call him Bob, for short; 
His carelessness increased so much 
It ruined all his sport. 


“OUT OF HERE!” 


While at a country fair, one day, 
He crept beneath a tent; 

The showman’s whip soon lashed his back, 
So off he quickly went. 


“GET OFF THE TRACK!” 


And then he jumped across the track 
Just when the race was running ; 

To those who asked him what he meant, 
Said he, “I’m only funning.” 





“GET OUT OF THE RING!” 


And once he got inside the ring, 
As youngsters often do; 

When at him lunged an angry bull, 
Which tried to gore him through. 


YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION, 








times treat naughty children. 


If you will come 


and see me, you shall see my Polly, too, but I 
will not promise that she will show off all her 
knowledge to you, for she is very shy of stran- | suffering wholly unnecessary. This Truss retains the rup- 


gers. Cousin HANNAH. 





ae 


“oO, MY HAT!” 


While looking at some “premium” swine, 
His hat dropped in the pen; 

*Twas well bedaubed with filth before 
He got it back again. 


“LET GO THE ROPES!” 


And when the big balloon went up, 
Bob held the rope too long; 

It jerked him high, full twenty feet, 
And dropped him in the throng. 


CAREFUL ROBERT, 


His leg was badly smashed and crushed, 
I scarce can tell you how; 
I only know that heedless Bob 
Is careful Robert now. 
Lucius Goss. 
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For the Companion. 
MY POLL PARROT. 


The little children who come to my house, al- 
most always.want to go to the kitchen to see my 
Poll-parrot. We have had this Polly seven years, 
so that she seems really a member of the family. 

Polly knows very well when I bring a pan of 
apples or a paper of raisins into the kitchen, and 
at once begins to coax me, “Poor little Polly,” 
“Polly want cracker?” “cracker” being her gen- 
eral name for any thing good toeat. Sometimes 
she says, “Dear little Polly, Polly sorry!”’ She 
says very plainly, “Seratch head, Poll!’”’ and 
when I put out my finger, she is very happy to 
bend her neck, and hold still to be scratched. 

She calls kitty as distinctly as a person can, 
and it was a funny sight one day, to see our lit- 
tle cat, Nim, on the table rubbing against Polly’s 
cage, and Poll bending her neck in the hope that 
kitty would scratch her head. 

Shaking hands is one of Polly’s accomplish- 
ments, though I cannot say that she gives her 
claw gracefully. 

Poll knows how to laugh and how to cry, and 
she imitates very funnily the beating of eggs, 
and other sounds which she hears in the kitchen. 

Polly is an entertaining bird, though like some 
children who are entertaining, she has her faults. 

She is mischievous when she has a chance, and 
very noisy sometimes when we want her to be 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
The happiness and the misery of human life is made of 


| trifles. ‘he neglect of ruptured persons to send for a cir- 
| cular of the new Elastic Truss has caused an amount of 


| ture absolutely; is worn night and day with comfort, and 

| should not be removed till a perfect cure takes place. It 
is sent by mail everywhere by the Elastic Truss Company, 
No. 683 Broadway, New York city, who furnish Circulars 

| free. Branch office 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter 
Street, Boston. 





BULBS ! 50 HARDY FLOWERING 
+ vo BULBS, (ow No. 4 collec- 
BULBS ] tion,) mailed to applicants enclosing 
a $3 00. Lllustrated catalogue of Bulbs 
BULBS ]| tree. WM. H. SPOONER, 
. 39—8t Boston, Mass. 


\EMPLOYMENT.—2,."020" 22 
| just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 


| any thing in the market. r. Persons writes: “I struck 
| out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
} 
| 





7.”” A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 

as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared We 
| ean prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 


largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 


tainly, that he ought to know. But there goes Mon- 
sieur, open the door quick and ask him. (3.) 


am told, was rich in all the bright colors. (3.) 


like very we: 


The door of the hall, the door of each room, 
If often my first, you'll admit, I presume. 


When Anna had suffered, (from ague, ’twas reck- 


RACK 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
BURIED FOREIGN LANDS. 


The Professor calls it a lyre; we will agree, cer- 


He sold Oscar a biased piece of calico, which, as I 


Here isa ayes of a zebra Zillah made, which I 


2. 
WORD SQUARE. 


wanes capital. Inducements sw 
, though one stripe runs crosswise. (3.) a 2 —. 
brilliant chance to make money. Send stamp for circular 
) . 7! eed BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 4774, New 

York city. 


| will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of cha’ 
SCV on receipt of $ 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for $1 
AND CHROMO CO., 282 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


650. Send in your orders or give us a call, 
BOSTON FRAME 


Special sale of new type in 
founts for Amateurs. Catalogue 
sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 
Manufacturer of the Youn 


America Printing Press, 53 Murray Street, New York, an 
When in danger many faint; but Frances’ cour- | 8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 

age rose with the peril. ‘Was I alone?” she asked, 
seeming unconscious of her peril till she had soothed 
Harry’s pain and fright. (4.) 


A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15; 
Young America Press, 3 founts of type with 
spaces, two cases. composing stick, leads, ink, 
furniture, tweezers, etc. Address Jos. WATSON, 
73 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., or 53 Murray Street, 
N.Y. Send for Cireular, 36—12t 

GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY !—To all who are 
willing to engage in a first-class paying business 
¢ rior to any ever 
Ladies or Gents, Country 
ancy Goods Dealers can hear of a 


3s0eowly 





one 
Her face then appeared to be quite my second. 
My third are wild animals—quickly they go, 


Bristol cards, FR 
ULLMA) 1O., 12 Winter Street. Boston, Mass. 34 


SCSASRIDSS§ 


50 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 


ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
' EE, Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents, 





Chased by an Indian, with arrows and bow. 


My fourth is the home of a robin, I ween; 
The cosiest place you ever have seen. 


3. 
REBUS, 


ES RAY or 


0 ri: 


Ino Hoo, 


Behead an article of every-day use, and leave a 

part of the body. 

— a wild animal, and leave an organ of the 
y 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 


GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting ot Four Widths anda Dress Binder. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents, 
t=” Price, Only One Dollar. _4) 
H. C. GOODRICH, 


205 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 











Behead a mirror, and leave a _— girl. 
Behead an article of apparel, and leave a very 
hard substance. GEO. C. W¥NCOOP 


5. 
A PYRAMID, 


5. Swift. 

6. Opened. 

7. An ancient ruin, 
LOUISE. 


1. A consonant. 
2. A preposition 


4: Middle. 


CHARADE, 


In days of old, in Scripture story, 
We read of men of strength and grace; 
Of one whose deed, so fierce and gory, 
Made for my first a hiding place. 


He chose himself a beauteous maid; 
A faithful wife in her he reckoned. 
But she, to foes her lord betrayed; 
Her love proved changeful, like my second. 


And now in modern times folks marry, 
And ne’er expect their idol’s fall. 
Love sometimes flies, and scarce will tarry 
During the short length of my ali. 
L. G. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tomato, beet, bean, hay, rye, melon, onion, 
grape, apple, currant, pumpkin, wheat, corn, turnip, 
potato, os pear, peach, oats. 


TEN 

F ER 
RE LED 
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3. White Star Line, carrying the U.S. mail be- 
tween New York, Cork and Liverpool. 

4. A broom. 

5. A becomes a-based. X becomes x-aspirated (ex- 
asperated). C is c-cured (secured). K-new (canoe), 
s iS s-chewed (eschewed). E is e-raced (erased). 

6. Dead as a door nail. 











Ladies at Home 








still. Sometimes she makes such loud and dis- 
agreeable noises, that we have to shut her’ a:one 





in the closet for awhile, just as people some- 


And Men who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goo Send 3-cent 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
gravings. Price, $325. For territory address 

P H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
43—26t 


14 Barclay Street, New York. 
FEET woliet ate 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.(2 20s 
DS 


harlestown, Mass. 





Graefernberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 

34—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 
7 , d) > Type put u > expressly for Amateur Print- 
YI E. ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 39—13t 


K AGENTS WANTED 
tosellthe 





Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, for 25 
“ar the wife of a Mormon High Priest. In- 
oduction by Mra, Stowe. ‘This story of a 
woman's experience lays bare the ‘hidden life," 
mysteries, i 
“ wide-aw 1 
and Good, it is t 
overflowing with good things for all. 
where, with everybody, and outsells all othor books three to 
one. Ministers ed “God speed it." Eminent women 
endorse it. Every on wants it; and agents are sellin 
from 10 to2Q@a day! 25th thousand now in press! ° 
want 5,000 more trusty agents NO W— mcn or women — and 
we will mail Outfit Free to those who will canvass. Large 
pamphlets with full particulars, terms, etc. sent free to all. 
Address A. D. WortTuinoTon & Cu., Hartford, Conn. 


MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Cheek 

Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 

ulars FREE, 8.M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
Wanted for the New Business 


GENT Man’s Railroad Map of _ the 
UNITED STATES. ust Ou 

Business Men will buy it at sight. Send for Circu- 

lar. Address GAYLORD WATSON, 16 BEEKMAN Srt., 

ef York, or R. A. TENNEY, 64 LAKE STREET, Colona, 
. ° it 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 

PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 

medicine for Pimples, Blackhead orFleshworms. Obtain 

of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY , the noted Skin Doc- 

tor, 49 Bond Street, New York. = 

—. oe The Best 
Printing Presses. hr.a01 

$65 for Cards, La- | $1 4s for Cin 

bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc. 

Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 


vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. § 5 

















D PAY. § 
stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC eT | 


and 41 Park Place, New York. 


CELS 0 for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY ~ CO., Meriden, Conn, 








The Sunscerirrion Prick of the Compantron is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 

ostage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tae Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
hig paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

tation to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

ASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THE ARAB. 

There is more poetry (because of their longer his- 
tory and Oriental surroundings) about the sons of 
Ishmael in the wilds of Arabia, than about our Indi- 
ans in the wilds of Nebraska and Montana; but the 
“poetry” seen in a modern Bedouin of the East de- 
pends on the enchantment of distance. Get near to 
him, and our admiration ceases. Rev. T. W. Cham- 
bers, in the Christian Intelligencer, describes the 
Arabs as he found them between Egypt and Pales- 
tine. 

They constantly carry arms if they can obtain 
them. A man whose best garment isan untanned 
sheepskin, will wear a sword, or shoulder a gun, or 
both. At least two of every three of the Alewi have 
slung on their backs flintlock guns of very long bar- 
rel, often in a condition that a discharge, however 
well aimed, would be more dangerous to the man 
who fired than to him who is fired at. These they 
carry with them everywhere. Yet they are appar- 
ently a cheerful, contented race, very much like the 
American negroes in their simplicity, thoughtless- 
ness and good humor. Their usual food is of the 
humblest kind. When a sheep was killed in our en- 
campment, they eagerly seized upon the entrails, 
which were immediately thrown upon the-fire, and 
when half cooked, greedily devoured as if they were 
the greatest of delicacies. Their bread is a coarse, 
dark barley cake, which even servants in other lands 

“would reject. Their mode of eating is of the same 
character. 
“ naan 
TELESCOPE EYES, 

Eagles, vultures, and many high-flying birds of 
prey, are known to have eyes with movable coats or 
lenses which they can adjust to objects near or far, 
and which can magnify things into perfect view at 
incredible distances. A gentleman who believed 
that crows possessed this power, and whose belief 
was disputed, hit upon a plan to summon the crows 
themselves as witnesses! 

He hired an artist to paint upon a canvas the pic- 
ture of the bloody carcase of an ox, bright in color, 
and true to life —or rather true to death! This canvas 
he exposed in an open tield, where not a crow was to 
be seea or heard anywhere. The naturalist had a few 
of his scientific friend with him, but they concealed 
themselves where they could watch. They had 
waited only a few minutes, when they discovered 
one of the black witnesses coming to take his place 
“on the stand.” He whirled round and round the 
seemingly delicious morsel a few moments, cawing 
at a great rate, when he was joined by another, then 
another, and another, until quite a number had ap- 
peared, when they swooped down together upon the 
canvas, and tried to tear it to pieces with their claws, 
failing to comprehend the deception, even when the 
senses of touch and smell could be exercised also, 
This, with other experiments, seemed clearly to prove 
the keenness of the sight of this bird. The crows, 
and, in fact, most birds, carry their telescopes with 
them, or in other words, have telese opic eyes, by 
which they are able to see things upon the earth 
very distinctly, aes they may be, flying at a great 
height or distance 

~ " 


A POLISH WEDDING, 


Many emigrants from Europe keep up the customs 
of their old home, so that we have in the United 
States the customs of most of the nations in Europe, 
giving a great variety to our national life. A Mil- 
waukie paper gives an account of a Polish wedding 
in that city: 

When a Polish maiden gets married, the more 
noise and excitement there is gotten up for her 
amusement the better she likes it. Yesterday a wed- 
ding after the Polish style was celebrated in the 
first ward, at St. Hedwig’s church. A procession 
was formed and marched threugh the principal 
streets of the locality to the tune of national airs and 
the firing of guns. 

First came the band (which, in some cases, ranks 
according to the old gentleman’s purse); second, the 
bride and groom, followed by the bridesmaids and 
groomsmen; then the parents, relatives and invited 
guests followed in couples. A number of boys were 
seattered from the house to the church, and they 


‘THE YOUTH’S_ 


kept up a continuous firing of guns and pistols. | 


stepped aside and the party entered and was se: ated | 
according to marching order. | 

The bride and groom then took their places in | 
front of the altar, attended by the bridesmaids and 
groomsmen. The ceremony was short, and at the 
close the young man put his arms around the young 
woman’s waist and gave her a squeeze and a kiss. 
At that moment some one inside gave warning to 
the boys outside, and a fearful discharge of artillery | 
ensued just as the kiss was given. The band began 
to play, and all marched out of the church and 
through the streets to the place from whence they | 
started, the band playing and ,the boys firing during 
the march. 

All of these weddings are alike, The bride is gen- 
erally dressed in white, and if there is not a veil in 
the family she buys or borrows one. The men wear 
long serge coats, doubtless made during the reign of 
John Sobieski, and some of the women wear dresses 
of the same material. The young married man, if 
he is able, hasa store coat. After dinner the drink- 
ing of beer commences, and then dancing ensues. 

On a table in one corner of the room is a dish, into 
which every one who dances with the bride is ex- 
pected to deposit a small sum of money, generally 
twenty-five or fifty cents, which is the bride’s dower. 
The fun is usually kept up until morning. This was 
the case with yesterday’s ceremonies. 


> 
A WHISTLE, 

There used to be musical whistles attached to lo- 
comotives which could play regular tunes, and coun- 
try people were puzzled to understand where the 
strange music came from. But the toughest story 
is told in Prince Edward Island. 


Some strange stories are told of the locomotive in 
Prince Edward Island, but this one from an Island 
paper would do infinite credit to Baron Munchausen: 
A few evenings ago, as a kind-hearted old lady sat 
milking her cows, thinking of the good old times to 
memory dear, she heard a call, as of distress, in the 
direction of the woods in the rear of her dwelling. 
She at once dropped her milking-pail, and ran and 
told a neighboring woman that “some poor cratur is 
lost in the woods and is calling for help,” on which 
they both listened. 

The call was repeated. “It’s a woman’s voice,” 
said they, ‘and don’t she call good?” 

“When I was young,” said the eldest of the two, 
“T could call louder than any other girl in our settle- 
ment; and I'll try if I can’t make her hear me.”’ 

With this, a shout went up from that dear old soul 
that made the forest ring again. The answer came 
back louder than before. The calling continued, the 
old lady trying as much as possible to imitate the 
notes of the “lost one,” until an individual who had 
travelled came to the rescue by telling them that it 
was none other than the steam engine at work laying 
the track to Souris. 


halls 
TOO BIG FOR A WIG, 


When Benjamin Franklin was to be presented to 
the French King by Vergennes, the court sent a per- 
ruquier to the American, for the purpose of fitting 
him with a wig fashioned for the day. The perru- 
que was brought to Franklin an hour before the 
time fixed for his presentation. Alas, it would not 
go on his head. 

“Sir,” said Franklin, your perruque is unfortu- 
nately too small for my head.’ 

“ Pardonnez, moi monsieur,’”’ replied the perru- 
quier. “Your head, sir, is vastly too large, and far 
beyond the fashion of the court.”’ 

Franklin appeared, therefore, at court with his 
bald pate and shaggy gray hairs. It might truly be 
said that there was not such another head at Ver- 
sailles. 


” 
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NAMING HOUSES. 
A writer in Scritmer’s Monthly says: 


I like the English habit of naming their houses; it 
shows the importance they attach to their homes. 
All about the suburbs of London and in the outly- 
ing villages, I noticed nearly every house and cot- 
tage had some appropriate desiguation, as Terrace 
House, Oak Tree House, Ivy Cottage, or some Villa, 
ete., usually cut into the stone gate-post, and_ this 
name is put on the address of the letters. How 
much better to be known by your name than by 
your number! I believe the same custom prevails 
in the country, and is common to the middle classes 
as well as to the aristocracy. It is a good feature. 
A house or a farm with an appropriate name, which 
everybody recognizes, must have an added value 
and importance. 

> 


DELIGHTFUL FOR THE GIRLS. 
The following is an extract from an act of the 
Scottish Parliament, passed in the reign of Queen 
Margaret, about the year 1288; 


“Tt is stated and ordained that durin the reine of 
her maist blessit majestie ilk maiden ladye of baith 
high and lowe estait shall hae liberty to bespeak ye 
man she likes. Albeit, gif he refuses to tak hir to 
be his wife, he shall be mulcit in ye sume of one 
hundredth punis or less, as his estait may be, except 
and always gif he can make it appear that he is be- 
throthit to ane ither woman, that then he shall be 
free.” 

paneer”. e 


USE, BUT NOT ABUSE. 
George Herbert sang, more than two hundred 
years ago,— 


“Bees work for man, and yet they never bruise 
Their master’s flower, but leave it, having done, 
As fair as ever, and as fit for use; 
So both the flower doth stay, and honey run.” 





——____—- 


Wuar is the food of Cupid? Arrow root. 


Why 18a dog’s tail the most puzzling thing to a 
naturalist? Because he never saw one before. 

HERE is the newest floral sentiment :—If you wish 
for heart’s-ease, don’t look to mari-gold. 


AN INSPIRING sight for a glacier—The early Satin 
when it breaks in the windows. 


THE EASIEST and best way to expand the chest is 
to have a good large heart in it. It saves the cost of 
gymnastics. 

DEAR LITTLE EDDIE came home from his first 
day at school greatly excited. 

“© mamma,” he exclaimed, “I am the vomiter of 
the school!” 


when she could speak for laughing. 





“No. I'm the vomiter. I give all the boys their 
books and slates.” 


When the procession arrived at the church the band | in your mouth. 


° 
“Don’t you mean monitor, dear?” said his mother, 
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TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you have a = taste | 





For CATARRH the only substantial benefit can be ob- Day. 
tained through the blood. Vegetine is the great blood | 
purifier. 


Com. 

















THE Catoxanmse Puso is known and accepted the | 


world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make | } 
| the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Concert | ” 


Room. 





ne Com. | 
WHETHER for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling 
Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 
etary medicine or article now used in the United States 
which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
greethan this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
human flesh.—N. ¥. Jndependent. Com. 











wt WE KNOW. 


We know this world’s a curious place, 
Where many curious things are done; 
We know they’re magus S st of the race 
yho every form of evil shun; 
We know there’s much men say and do, 
Which better not be said or done; 
We know if all men would be true, 
More smoothly every thing would run; 
We know when Boys may need new “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and —— complete, 
The place to buy them is FENN 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


CH ANNE never have ragged soles. 
They cost no more. A 


dark line shows where the channel is cut around the sole. 
on er da: 
$5 to $2 0 . STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 19 
U. S. Eagle 


iEO. 
OREIGN | POSTAGE STAMPS. 
le blue only lic, and other stamps equally cheap. 
Send stamp for lists. J. BEIFELD, Box 384, Chicago, Ill. 


WEE HERE. Two ngeetiy little chromos, 1 doz. good 
pens and a large sto 7, paper r will be sent sg oes for 15 
cents. H.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 46—lt 


QTENCILS. 
w) Brush, etc. 
10 cts. extra. 


MEN ALWAYS admire 
a pretty, well-shod foot. 
7 all means buy ENG- 

LISH CHANNEL Shoes. 
They wear longer and 





athome. Terms Free. a 
9 











German Silver Name Plate with Ink, 
Plain, 40 cts.; fancy, 60cts.; P.O. address 
L. E. BOYER, Library, Alle. Co., Penn. 

OREIGN P POSTAGE STAMPS. Send stamp 

for circulars to M. — KIE & CO. 
46—Itp Ox 8000" Chicago, qth. 


FOREIGN § STAMPS, siemens Ete. “Agents 

wanted. 25 per cent. commission; circulars free. F. 
D. - WITHERELL & CO., Box 4248, Boston. 46—2t 
ND SIX CENTS postage and receive a beautiful 
\? Chromo free. Large catalogues free. Address H. F. 
G ILN ,ACK, South Manchester, Conn. 44—4t 


EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 














j athe sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 
Glass, 13 for 30 ets.; Marble or Snowflake, 15 for 20 
$72 EACH WEEK. A¢genis wanted everywhere. 


25 CALLING CARDS, 7 7 tints, 20cts.; Chromo or 

7) 

ets. Outfit, 10cts. Address J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N.Y. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free, 

Address J. WortTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 45—335t 





ONDERFTUL Magic Prairie Whistle, with which 

any boy can soon learn to imitate all kinds of birds 
and animals and astonish his ——~ 5 ~~ 25e, tage 
paid. KENDALL & CO., Lebanon, N. Yeni 


50 FINELY PRINTED Bristol a cards sent 
postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and ro age cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 33 


200 DECALCOMANTE Pictures 25 cts. 12 Fa- 
ber Pencils 25 cts. -12 Christmas mottoes 10 = 
ae of Decalcomanie with varnish instructions, etc., 75 
Scrap Book with sample pictures 25 cts. Sent free. 
ss JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 46m3t 


ANTED. Agents, male and female, to sell Pic- 

tures everywhere. 14,000 retailed by one. Another 
writes: “I can make more money at this business than I 
ean on a $10,000 farm all stocked.””, WHITNEY & CO., 
Norwieh, Conn. 46eowtf 


MY BACK. How,often we hear these words. 

That pain in your back nine times out of ten arises 
from Kidney Disease. Hunt’s Remedy, used as directed, 
will cure al - of the Kidneys, Bladder and Urina: 
Organs. Try it. W. E. CLARKE, Propeieter, 


Providence, “R. I. 
DISEASES. 


SKIN 
removes Pimples, Freckles, etc. 














“PERUVIAN Bam” 












SOMETHING NEW. 


Tue LIGHTNING DART WHEEL. The Pet Game of thd 


al] 
‘ NM litt 111 


The most fascinating and instructive Game of Send 
Instruction and amusement combined. This New Game 
supplies a need long felt; something combining Amuse. 
ment with Exercise and Instruction. In rainy Weather, 
or when prohibited from out-door sports, children her 
find something particularly adapted to their wants, 
this is either a Parlor or Out-door Game. Its yw. 
paralleled sale affords the strongest evidence of its Success, 
and its very moderate price brings it within the reach of 
all. Price $1. Send for circular. Address LANE 
BROS. & CO., East Swanzey, N. H., and for sale by 
Game and i Toy Dealers generally. e~ 


MAKE ATTRACTIVE. & 50 0 Games} inte 


HOME 

Centennial Games just issued. oe history of the 

U 8. Government tor 1 years is briefly told on 60 

cards. “Ingenious, poping and instructive.”—Librg. 

rian Astor Libra -. “They stand without a rival 
Phillips. Sent on receipt of 


in the home circ] eH Pmt 
“TREAT, Publisher, 805 Br 805 Bros adway ay, NX Y: 


75 cents. n' ents V 
VAILL’S 


41—2t 
— 
Manufactured in great variety, 


Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, Sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat ehairs for 
theSouth and tropicalcountries, 
For sale by all first-class deal 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
For a page of illustrations see Companion Premium List: 


Hoxtexs AND TRAPPER’S Illustrated Prac- 
tical Guide to use and care of arms and ammunition; 
making and using traps, snares and nets; baits and bait: 
ing; wale andi bird-lime; preserving, stretching, dressin 

and dyeing skins and furs; fishing, &c. With fit 
= engravings; 20 cts. 

aining Made Easy—A complete guide to 

breakin; aan training sporting dogs; how to teach all 
wonderful and amusing tricks; anecdotes of famous dogs, 
&c; with many engravings; 25 cts. 

‘Taxidermist’s Manual—Aa complete practical guide 
to collecting, he cog | preserving and mounting animals, 
birds, reptiles, insects, &c. New revised American edition, 
many fine Fay eo ings, cts. 

Guide to Authorship instructs in all kinds of liter- 
ary work and all business connected therewith. Useful to 
professionals, invaluable to inexperienced writers desiring 
to get into print. Also ineludes editing, proof reading, 
copyrig rights, value and dis lof Mss., &c. 50 cts. 

sen tning Calculator, 25 c Bad Memory Ms 
and Good mory Made Better, 15 cts. 
Sammeing. 25 cts. Employment Secker’: 's Gu 
Mailed tpaid on Tostet of price by 
OURS comMP ANY, No. 1 Chambers Str 
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i. NOT? 
Send and get your name beautifully printed on 50 tinted 
Bristol Cards for 25 cents, or 50 S — flake for 50 rents. 
_—— OHN L. FRENCH 
391 Main Street, Brockton, "Mass. 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with i Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 





besent C. 0. D. with privilege to — ay paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & S80}, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, o 35-2 





ATMEAL GLY CERINE. The best and cheapest 
TOILET Soap. Sold everywhere 

ILVER-PLATED WARE polished with Ixpext- 
) CAL SILVER SOAP will last — times longer thant 





cone stamp for recipe to M, FISKE, Box 992, a 
FOREIG POSTAGE STAMPS. New monthly 
4- sbage illustrated rice list for October just 
out. Send stamp for itto HENRY LUEBKER, = Shef- 
field Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 6—It 


o Charges for aa 
Patents nareest ia 


d with whiting or plate-powder. 
NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Ff Purposes, and Unsur- 








mphiet res. C. A. SHAW, 
"Tremont Street, Boston: 


‘THE ONLY a GENUINE!!! 
TH’S 


VISITING 


GLASS CARDS! 


for 50c., postpaid; 3 doz., $1. 
where. Outfits 25c. Samples 3c. 


RED, BLUE, WHITE, 
Clear and Transparent. 
Your Name Beautifully 
printedin GOLD! on dos. 
a t have Agents ever 


F.K. Smith, Bangor, e. 


passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 

49 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
Or, ,E. F. MacKusick, 6 Murray St. v 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St. » Phila; 5. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chic: 











Send for Tiustrated Catalogue. 








Ladies 


Eyebright, 





Books, 





THE PRETTIEST HOUSEHOLD PAPER IN AMERICA. 


Send Ten Cents for Trial Trip Three Months. 


The LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


Window Gardening — 
ed to culture of plants, bu’ 
250 engravi We, and 300 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 


A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Housekeeping, Household 
Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Social Amusement, 
Home Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Garden Decorations, &* 
The finest Journal of Household Art in America. 

The Young Folks will find in it co wr hints on self-improv 
ment, manners, society, stories, fi 


reside readin: 
will be interested in its designs for Fhousehold work, dre, 


fashion, housekeeping, etc. 

Flower Lovers will .be especially delighted with its direction 
about growing flowers and window gardening. Tells all about B 
Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and wg ic Decorations. 

ree 





Price $1 50 year, i r year, it 
cluding one chromo. 35 cents on trial three months, including g chrome. 
Get upa Club. Premium List Free. Agents 


ited. 

A new book superbly illustrated, devo 
and flowers for the Window Garden; 8 
300 pages. Price $1 50. 
oman her own Flower Gardener 


y Dat 

pe ——— new book on flower and out-door Ts dening for 
ce 

ILLUSTR. ATED CATALOGUE of Rural and Housebold 

Games and Amusements. 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
46 Beekman, Street, New York City. P.O, Box 2445 


Price 10 cents. 
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